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The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


rORREST F. DRYDEN, 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 











President 








EVERY INSURANCE MAN 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Inspector or Adjuster is 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 
Iowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


‘Oldest and Best’’ 














Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to August Ist, 1921, for $2.00 


Write tor Application Blank 
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H. E.REX, Sec’y-Treas DES MOINES, IOWA 
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North British «« Mercantile 
Insurance Company 


LIMITED 
109 YEARS OLD 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler 
Leakage, War Risk, Explosion 
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and Kindred Lines 


SECURITY—Resources ample for all obligations 
SERVICE—Expert advice on insurance problems 





CECIL F. SHALLCROSS, UNITED STATES MANAGER, 
‘76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 


We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. _ All communications confidential. 


- Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 


We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money- 


making NOW and creating a competency for the FUTURE. 135 William Street, New York. 
For Contracts and Territory, address 


H. M. HARGROVE, President : - : BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


























ONLY RURAL OLD LINE 
COMPANY 


Low Participating rates; double indemnity insurance; shortest, 
: | he Fire m an’ S Fu n d cleanest policies in the world; complete protection disability clause. 


ne THE AGRICULTURAL LIFE INSURANCE 
is in the front rank COMPANY OF AMERICA 


in fir e, marine and FRANCIS F. McGINNIS, 


President, General Counsel and Founder 


automobile insurance. We are writing at the rate of six millions a year and 


have a particularly attractive proposition for men with 
clean records who can deliver the goods—as General, 
State or District Agents. 


WILLARD E KING, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 
FRANKLIN A. BENSON, Secretary and Superintendent of Agents 


Home Office: BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 














THE PRINCIPLES OF : SOUTHLAND 
SURETY UNDERWRITING | , LIFE INSURANCE 


Third Edition Just Published i 
By LUTHER E. MACKALL, A. B., L.L.B. Se COMPANY 
An Instructive Work for Surety Managers and Underwriters (ideatiercataant << DALLAS, TEXAS 
Ze Jerse) 8 ’ 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 
FIDELITY BONDS—Public Official Bonds—Court Bonds 


(including executors, administrators, guardians, trustees, re- 
ceivers, assignees), Court Bonds (including all required to be 
filed in course of judicial proceedings)—Contract Bonds— 
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Insurance in Force 
Depository Bonds—Bonds of Indemnity on account of lost 
instruments—Bonds on Assignment of Accounts Receivable— Over $66,000,000.00 
Qualifying Bonds for Insurance Companies—Miscellaneous ssi ie ig Tantei OS 
Credit Guarantees—Internal Revenue Bonds—Custom House 


Bonds—Indemnity Bonds in favor of a Surety Company, ip ait , 
Bound in Buckram Price $3.50 ~ ss sme byes iy 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY Vice President & Actuary 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Selling Agents 135 William Street PE ES 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK _— P. N. THEVENET, Secretary 
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Fire Menaces 2,200 Square Miles 


Cyclone Causes Serious Situation on the Pacific Coast 


By JOEL SHOMAKER 


Formerly Chairman of The Washington State Conservation Committee 


NE hundred million dollars’ worth of 
timber, lying upon the ground, with 
millions of gallons of crude turpen- 

_ tine pouring from the broken trunks, 
of thousands upon thousands of cen- 
tury-matured trees, form the basis 

_ fora fire menace, to farmers, home- 

steaders, Indians and timberowners, in the Olympic 

National Forest Reserve, on the Pacific Coast. On this 

statement, of facts, hangs one of the most remark- 

able forest destruction stories ever recorded on the 
pages of American history. 

During the last week of January, 1921, the Pacific 
Coast was swept by a cyclonic storm, reaching a velo- 
city of 110 miles per hour. The wind lifted boats 
from their moorings, carried houses off their founda- 
tions and uprooted acres upon acres of spruce, fir and 
hemlock trees, that had withstood the storms of cen- 
turies. The greatest path of wastefulness, ranging 
75 miles in length and 30 miles in width, was cut 
through the borders of Clallam and Jefferson counties, 
in Washington. 

When the war called for greater production of 





spruce lumber, for manufacturing airplanes, all eyes 
turned to the great, unopened spruce forests of the 
Pacific Northwest. Many thousand soldiers were 
taken from different camps of the West, and set to 
work in the timbered sections of Western Washing- 
ton, to build roads into the primitive groves. 

The general government expended millions of dol- 
lars in making roads to reach the spruce forest of the 
Olympic Mountains. Great fir and cedar stumps were 
removed, mountains of stone cut away and a railroad 
pushed into the country noted as the most wonderful 
spruce region of the world. That section is bordered 
on the west by the Pacific ocean, and drained by such 
rivers as the Quillayute, Solduc, Hoh, Queets and 
QOuinault, all marking former homesites of various 
tribes of Indians. 

With the signing of the armistice, all activities in 
cutting spruce logs, came to an abrupt end, the sol- 
diers returned to their homes and perfect quietude pre- 
vailed among the ranchers, settlers and native Indians, 
having homes in the cleared districts, or on the prair- 
ies made by nature. That normal life terminated 
when the storm came, and the roads were filled with 
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fallen trees, houses blown away, and complete isola- 
tion brought signs of ultimate starvation. 

In some places the walls of fallen trees stand as 
fortified defenses, ranging as high as forty feet. The 
only way the mountain climber, venturing into the 
tangled mass of forest destruction, can keep his bear- 
ings is to crawl on the ground, feel for the gravel in 
the road, and keep away from the mossy carpet cover- 
ing the dense shadows of the forest. And, along those 
trails, one finds immense pools of turpentine formed 
by the drainings from broken logs of fir. 

If the territory, covered by fallen timbers, is not 
cleared before midsummer, the fire hazard will be so 
great that no person will dare attempt to penetrate the 
devastated region. Then, there are herds of the 
Roosevelt elk, 





hundred houses and barns were carried away by the 


wind. It will be weeks and possibly months, before 
any estimate of the loss of life can be made, as many 
of the settlers, and their families, are so isolated that 
they cannot be reached, by trail-cutters, for a long 
time. 

To prevent a general conflagation, coming during 
the summer months, when fighting the forest fires, 
under such conditions, will be of no avail, it is planned 
to set an army of 10,000 men at work, cutting the 


‘down timber and hauling it to mills on the shores of 


the Pacific ocean and the Strait of Juan de Fuca. 
The timber is mostly owned by the government, be- 
ing in the Olympic National Forest, but many 
sections are held by the State of Washington, as 





numbering prob- 
ably 500, either 
crushed in the 
falling trees or 
cut off from win- 
ter feeding 
grounds, and 
liable to perish in 
the flames, should 
fire sweep over 
the country. Scat- 
tered about the 
blown-over _ for- 
est, on the banks 
of rivers and near 
the ocean, are the 
homes of many 
settlers all sub- 
ject to complete 
destruction. 

La Push is an 
old Indian town, built on the south bank of the 
Quillayute river, where it empties into the ocean, 
more than 300 years ago. There are Indians in 
that village, claiming to be over 100 years old, and 
they recall the days of their fathers and grandfathers, 
as related, tales and legends, but, at no time, in the 
history of the tribe, has any record been kept of a 
storm that approached 110 miles an hour, or destroyed 
so much property. 

In the village of La Push, now having a population 
of probably 500 Indians, there were sixteen houses 
blown down and one completely destroyed by fire, dur- 
ing the great storm. On the farming sections of 
Quillayute, Forks and Beaver prairies, nearly half a 








WRECKAGE OF TRAIN CAUGHT IN Forest FIRE 


university and 
public school 
lands. Private 


corporations and 
individual timber- 
men own large 
tracts within the 
storm districts. 

The laying 
waste of 2,200 
square miles of 
valuable — timber 
and placing 
homes and human 
lives in jeopardy, 
because of danger 
from forest fires, 
forcibly illus- 
trates the value 
of good roads 
in safeguarding 
America against 
fire. The west coast of Washington is an al- 
most impenetrable wilderness. It may be classed 
as the last West—unknown and undeveloped—and 1s 
practically cut off from civilization. Two wagon 
roads enter the country, from the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca, but they will require an outlay of approximately 
$100,000 to reopen. 

On the western shore of Clallam and Jefferson 
counties, the ocean beats against a rocky coast that 
has been the danger line for mariners ever since the 
beginning of navigation. Numerous monuments, 
standing on the high banks, on the border of the for- 
est, tell of the wrecks of vessels and loss of lives, the 

(Continued on page 13) 
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MORE FIRE PREVENTION 

[RE Prevention work and those be- 
hind it have received a great amount 
of publicity in recent years. They de- 
serve it and in fact must have it if they 
are to accomplish desirable results. Yet 
there is one fire prevention agency in this 
country which has accomplished magnifi- 
cent results and has appreciably lowered 
the loss ratio of fire insurance companies 
in the territory in which it covers of 
which little has been said. The North 
Carolina Insurance Department, under 
the leadership of Colonel James R. 
Young, has so consistently and success- 
fully fought the menace of fire that the 
State has been recognized as being one of 
exceptionally favorable experience. This 
has come about through the energy of the 
now retired Commissioner, who used 
every available opportunity to disseminate 
fire prevention. material, saw to it that 
public buildings were built along fire pre- 
vention lines, and religiously followed 

up every suspicious fire in the State. 
There are fire marshals in a great many 
of our States, sometimes maintaining a 
separate establishment, while in other 
cases the work is made a part of the In- 
surance Commissioner’s duties. However 
that may be, none of them has been as ef- 
fective as they might be, if one may judge 
by the case just recited. In many cases 
they do not have the funds or the author- 
ty, in others probably sufficient influence 
is lacking to bring about striking results. 
What Colonel Young accomplished in 
his State, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters is now trying to accom- 
lish in all states. It takes the entire 


country for its territory and has gone to 
great expense and trouble to further its 
plans. To the underwriters interested in 
fire protection and prevention, a na- 
tional enterprise with a single head and 
a single policy, is very desirable since it 
is bound to eventually accomplish good. 
At present a great part of the work is 
done by one man, who attempts to get 
necessary help by enlisting the aid of 
company special agents and inspectors. 
This has resulted in his being overworked 
and the agents and inspectors have in 
many cases not shown undue anxiety to 
help. 

The present situation in the fire in- 
surance business should bring home to 
underwriters the necessity of a more 
energetic fire prevention campaign. The 
only way that it can be accomplished is 
through extension of the National Board 
program. The money—well, it would take 
but extremely few losses saved to under- 
write a pretty large campaign. Losses 
that mount up to thousands of dollars 
pour in with startling regularity. It is 
easy to see that were only a few of them 
avoided, a goodly sum would be avail- 
able and some left over as profit to the 
companies. 

There is another angle to this subject 
which deserves thought, that is if the bulk 
of fires which could be prevented, really 
were prevented, it would make the work 
of an arsonist much more difficult to 
cover. He gets away with his crime 
easily now because it is as hard to dis- 
tinguish between a case of arson and a 
bona fide loss, but with a less number of 
these bona fide losses, suspicion could be 
directed against him much more effect- 
ively. 


IFE insurance general agents who 

are members of the New York Life 
Underwriters Association, met this week 
to discuss among themselves the advisa- 
bility of a paid secretary for the asso- 
ciation. The work of the association has 
grown to such extent that it is deemed 
unfair to ask any member to assume the 
duties which accrue to the offices of pres- 
ident and secretary under the pres- 
ent method of conducting the Associa- 
tion’s business. The question immediately 
arose as to whether a secretary of the 
requisite abilities could be found with the 
monies available. Some doubt was ex- 
pressed as to whether or not members 
would get value received for their in- 


5 


creased dues. One prominent member 
present expressed the right idea, which 
was that members should not relax in 
their work because of hiring a paid sec- 
retary, but should regard him as an 
agency to increase the present effective- 
ness of the organization. When viewed 
in that light it seemed reasonably sure 
that members would get dollar for dol- 
lar value. It was a remarkable tribute 
to the Association that those present 
were unanimous in their support of the 
idea if it should be carried out regard- 
less of their private opinions. It was in 
the end agreed that a paid secretary is 
necessary to the Association if it wishes 
to go forward instead of backward. 
Every man present agreed to support the 
plan and with such powerful aid, it looks 
as if the plans of the present administra- 


tion will be accomplished at next week’s 
business meeting. 


CTION which ought to operate as 

a deterrent upon burglars and hold- 
up men was taken in New Jersey on 
Monday when Judge Carlton B. Pierce, 
of the Court of Common Pleas, Eliza- 
beth, sentenced three hold-up men to 
fifty to seventy-five years in State prison. 
These are the men who have been terror- 
izing Union County for several months 
past, and who were traced and arrested 
following their holding up a trolley car 
at Townley early Saturday morning last. 
They pleaded guilty to five charges, and 
within seventy-two hours after their ar- 
rest at Kenilworth, they had been sent- 
enced as above stated. They deserved 
no leniency, and Judge Pierce has done 
well, in the interests of law and order, 
to impose so severe a penalty upon them. 





T has become rather customary, in 

recent years, to minimize the danzer 
of travel, and to consider that a person, 
when traveling, is about as safe as when 
at home. Nevertheless, the catastrophe 
at Porter, Ind., where nearly forty lives 
were lost in a train wreck, emphasizes 
the fact that danger still exists, and that 
the human element involved in the opera- 
tion of transportation facilities is still 
subject to the making of mistakes which 
may at any time lead to accidents. It 
is apparent from this accident and its re- 
sults that the double indemnity feature 
of accident policies is still one which 
ought to prove attractive to buyers o 
indemnity. ~~ ~~~ ~~ —— 
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DO YOU OWN ANY FARM MORTGAGES? 


Farm Mortgages represent the only security which despite th: 
world war and financial upheaval has always been worth par and 


always will be. 


Financial worry or sleepless nights are unknown to the holder 
of farm mortgages. 


36 years ago Mr. F. B. Collins, President of The F. B. Collins 
Investment Company, engaged in the farm loan business in a very 
modest way. Today this company controls the choicest farm mort- 
gage offerings from the great and rapidly developing Southwest 
with fifteen branch offices maintained in the field. 


The paid up capital of The F. B. Collins Investment Company 
now is $500,000 with a surplus of $50,000. 


The Collins Farm Mortgages stand in a class by themselves, and 
those who have surplus funds to invest will be interested to hear 
what our clients, comprising the large life insurance companies, 
holders of trust funds and private investors, think of our company’s 
superior investment service. 


The farsighted investor during times like these will studiously 
avoid the speculative risk and will insist on a security assuring him of 
a fixed dependable income. 


The Collins securities fill the bill. 


Send for our booklets ‘‘Why Collins Farm Mortgages are Safe’, 
‘“‘As Others See Us’’, and ‘8% Collateral Trust Bonds” and be con- 


vinced. 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Members Farm Mortgage Bankers Association of America 


727 Monadnock Block, Chicago 


Home Office: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

The Non-Recording Agencies.—After the 
best arguments in the world are made for the 
non-recording agent, is it not a matter of fact 
that there are plenty of real agents to transact 
the business of insurance without the use of 
the non-recording devices? Such would seem to 
he the better judgment if one thinks it over. 

A Curious Fact.—It is a curious fact that 
preceding some recent fires a story got around 
the Street a bit in advance that fires might be 
looked for in certain cases. It is difficult to 
tell how the rumors start, but they start. Per- 
haps after all, the Street has a most excellent 
ear for moral hazard, and the slightest whisper 
is distinctly heard. 

A Good Start.—In the 
weather the January fire losses started well for 
the present year, there being a difference of less 
than $2,000,000 and a total of $35,000,000 be- 
tween the present and the former year. The 
tendency is for an increase in the larger losses, 


spite of mild 


but this is probably due in part, at least, to the 
way in which statistics are collected, since un- 
doubtedly there is a tendency to estimate now 
on the war basis of prices, and these, of course, 
are dropping. 

The Acid Test in Loss Claims.—Without 
the least attempt to depart from the justness 
of many claims submitted in loss cases at the 
present time, it is evident that from the gen- 
eral impression conveyed that some insured are 
not standing the acid test of good faith after 
the fire occurs. One would like to feel that 
they were, but after reading many reports the 
conviction is forced upon one that they are not 
standing the acid test. Unfortunately, this is 
very largely the case in a special line of busi- 
ness, which already has about all of the troubles 
in the insurance world that it ought to have. 


The Lectures This Week.—In the Junior 
Course, Clinton M. Cary of W. L. Perrin & 
Son's office will give the first of his two lectures 


on “Woodworkers.” Mr. Cary is one of the 


most successful of the lecturers. It is not gen- 
eraily known that his interest in nature study 
led him to prepare and deliver many lectures 
on the subject some years ago. In the Inter- 
mediate Course, the second lecture on “The 
Metal Industry” will be taken care of by E. R. 
Hardy, while in the Senior Course, the second 
lecture by Owen A. Marvin of the North Brit- 
ish and Mercantile Insurance Company, on the 
subject of “Textiles and Textile Industry,” will 
be given. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

New Adjustment Firm Organized.—The 
Parsons & Snyder Company is the name of a 
new firm of adjusters that has opened an office 
at Mt. Vernon, Ill., for the handling of auto- 
mobile and fire losses for the companies in the 
Southern Illinois territory. The firm will also 
maintain an office in the Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago, and will handle Chicago and nearby 
that point. Mr, Parsons was 
originally connected with the Western Adjust- 
ment and Inspection Company, and Mr. Snyder 
was for a number of years in the Illinois field 
of the North British and Mercantile. 

Mrs, Gallagher Dies.—The death of Mrs. 
Gallagher, wife of the Western 
manager of the A£tna Fire, was announced last 
week. Mrs. Gallagher died of heart failure, 
due to injuries sustained in an automobile ac- 


losses from 


Thomas E. 


cident a few weeks ago. 


PACIFIC COAST ITEMS 

Joins Underwriters Bureau.—The Federal 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Denver, 
Col., and the Pittsburgh Fire of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., have been admitted to membership in the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific. 

President Lane on Pacific Coast.—Presi- 
dent Otho E. Lane of the Niagara, who has 
been spending some time on the Coast and was 
the recent guest of Edwin Parrish of San 
Francisco, manager of the Pacific Coast de- 
partment, left for the company’s home office 


at New York. This was President Lane’s first 
visit to the Coast since 1918. 

Royal Takes More Space.—The rapidly 
increasing business of the Royal and its allied 
companies on the Pacific Coast has necessitated 
larger quarters at the San Francisco office, and 
the space on the ninth floor, which has been 
occupied by the California Insurance Depart- 
ment, is now being used by the Royal for its 
reinsurance and policy writing departments. 
The California Insurance Department is now 
housed in large and commodious quarters in the 
Balboa building. 

Made Special Risk Engineer.—Ray E. 
Swearingen, one of the most prominent fire 
underwriting engineers on the Pacific Coast, 
has accepted the position of special risk engi- 
neer for the American Eagle, Continental and 
Fidelity-Phenix in their Pacific Coast depart- 
ments. Mr. Swearingen came to San Francisco 
in I912 as engineer for the Fire Underwriters 
Inspection Bureau, which later became known 
as the Fire Prevention Bureau of the Pacific, 
and at the time of the consolidation of this 
latter body with the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters last month was its chief engineer, 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Insurance Society Smoker.—The Insur- 
ance Society held a mid-winter smoker last 
week at the Boston Yacht Club, the feature of 
the evening being the address of Edward Dana, 
general manager of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
road Company. 

Non-Assessable Policies.—Attorney-Gen- 
eral Allen has, at the instance of Commissioner 
of Insurance Clarence W. Hobbs, passed upon 
the question of the issuance of “non-assessable” 
policies. The question was as to whether a 
mutual company of another State having net 
cash assets equal to the capital required of like 
companies on the stock plan can be admitted 
to the State to issue “non-assessable” policies. 
The attorney-general in a lengthy ruling denies 
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Organized 1870 
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City Insurance Co. of Pennsylvania 
Main Office: Sunbury, Pa. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1920 


ASSETS 
Bonds and Stocks (Market Value). .............00c0ccceee *$539,599 .00 
PU NINN SS ee terre Core Ceara aioe gusta ie-A-w alarereroms new tae ioe 3,521.98 
Tonnes on Bond anid Mortgage ..........6cosc csc ccc cece tcwese 710,841.03 
Premiums in course of collection. ..........cccccvccccscecs 77,342.91 
eS SIR eer eee ee ear oe 19,922.21 
A PLRRCE, ShCRIINRT SS RUNNIN 565 6 5s ve aise: Sco: 0G oiwierernre 5 0i0e 044 9,992.54 
Seen a MONEE MAURER RED ARIMNOE S o ois so a0: ois. 0's 0 5&5 50.0 Selle wig ele 91,510.46 
A MONG og on scan ca enw iacie eweies oh Uke eaee mee $1,452,730.13 
LIABILITIES 

Riosses sn proves OF QU UstMene ooo. os. c cs 6s 5 ise os we wrsie's ois $222,635.82 
URE ME IIIU NIN 5 oo c5s ca'cs w: 9 ve to <a era S79 Or oc 'a 10 end to Worse Ste gta Ew 323,303.10 
EINE MS RNONRI cigs ss io ing is sie atin wg Siew wisiwse- arse o5i wie eee eh 103,000.00 
oe Ea Sc Ca as ee ere 20,200.00 

I oe i ucts ce se rem les oie Loins wie ata SIG roi $600,000.00 

PR RINNE So 5 5 ci n's osin Ss wide oe Sisip sisieb se 183,591.21 
penne MRR EMNE TA SIMEMON NOES 6 5 0.5 00 101060 9190 w Wien 4 wise ain. wise a" 783,591.21 


$1,452,730.13 


DIRECTORS ELECTED JANUARY 31, 1921 


. N. APP, Selinsgrove, Pa. J. HARRIS LENKER, Sunbury, Pa. 
W. L. BARCLAY, Williamsport, Pa. F. M. MACHMER, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
GEO. E. DEPPEN, Sunbury, Pa. AMBROSE PERSING, Arters, Pa. 
D. J. FERGUSON, Shenandoah, Pa. A. W. PONTIUS, Sunbury, Pa. 

P. H. FUHRMANN, Shamokin, Pa. M. F. QUINN, Olean, N. Y. 

W. F. GROCE, Selinsgrove, Pa. I. ROCKEFELLER, Sunbury, Pa. 

A. P. HULL, Montgomery, Pa. WM. A. SHIPMAN, Sunbury, Pa. 

P. ADAM WALDNER, Ashland, Pa. 


D 


HAS PAID LOSSES FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


A strong, conservative company noted for fair and prompt adjust- 
ment of losses. 











. THE IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


47 Beaver Street 
fone. 
























Rossia Insurance Company 


of America 


The Fire Reassurance Company 
of New York 


American Fire Insurance Corporation 
of New York 


Union Reserve Insurance Company 
of New York 


Reinsurance 


Hartford Conn. 
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** Life Insurance and 


—How To Sell It” 


ERE’S A BOOK “chock full’ of the 

newest there is in life insurance salesman- 
ship—the actual methods; plans; suggestions; 
money making, sales-producing ideas of the 
most successful salesmen. As interesting as 
it is helpful. Not the theory of one man but 
the compilation of experiences of nearly a 
hundred star producers. They tell you how 
they do it. Get this book of good things. 


ABSORBING AND INTERESTING 
$1.00 postpaid 





The Insurance Field Co. 


Incorporated 


Box 617 Louisville, Ky. 
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the right of a foreign mutual fire insurance 
company to transact business in this common- 
wealth, unless by its by-laws and policies it 
fixes the contingent mutual liability of its 
members. 

Goes to Shanghai.—Herbert A. Wiley, 
who has gone to Shanghai as fire manager for 
China for the American Foreign Insurance 
Association, was given a gold watch, chain and 
knife from his associates in the New England 
department of the Royal Insurance Company, 
which company he has served for the past ten 
years. George Neilly of Fields & Cowles 
made the presentation. 


Norwegian Atlas of Christiania 
The United States branch statement of the 
Norwegian Atlas of Christiania, as of Janu- 
ary I, 1921, shows assets of $2,542,311, with a 
surplus to policyholders of $813,699. The fire 





THE SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 
EDWARD HEER, Sec’y & Treas. 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively-man- 
medium-sized American 
Company whose indemnity, ‘treat- 


aged, 


ment of agents and assured, will 
bear inspection for nearly half a 


century? 
a $500,000.00 
Surplus to Policy 

Holders. ........ $981,011.90 
6 ch is wees $2,644,765.88 



















reinsurance department of the American 
branch is in charge of Wemple & Company, 
Inc., New York, as general agents. 


BLUE GOOSE FLY TO NEWARK 
Entertained in the New Home of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe 

The New York Pond of the Ancient and 
Honorable Order of the Blue Goose met in 
Newark, N. J., on Tuesday of this week in the 
new home of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance Company. Hugh R. Loudon, 
United States manager of the company, was 
present as Deputy Most Loyal Grand Gander 
and heartily welcomed all ganders as they ar- 
rived. A unanimous and hearty vote of thanks 
was tendered him at the meeting for his hos- 
pitality. 

Over fifty goslings were initiated into the 
order. At present the New York Pond has 
increased its membership over 125 per cent so 
that the chances of the membership cup coming 
East look very bright. 

Dinner was served in the restaurant of the 
building to more than 100 ganders and goslings. 
An orchestra furnished music and the singing 
was led by C. J. Dohrmer of Wemple & Co. 
At the meeting Most Loyal Gander Mallalieu 
presided. 


Phoenix Insurance Company of Hartford 

Among the notable features of the annual 
statement of the Phoenix Insurance Company 
of Hartford are an increase of over $1,900,000 
in net premium income, the addition of over 
$1,400,000 to the premium reserve, an increase 
of about $1,900,000 in assets, and a benefit to 
policyholders of nearly $1,100,000, including 
dividends ($849,564) and increase in surplus. 
The combined loss and expense ratio last year 
was less than 88 per cent of premiums, and 
for the last ten years has averaged less than 
86 per cent. The Phoenix now has assets of 
$23,629,511, a cash capital of $3,000,000, a pre- 
mium reserve of $9,648,236, and a net surplus 
of $8,074,421, thus giving the company a sur- 
plus to policyholders of $11,974,421. It is 
worthy of mention that the Phoenix has paid 
losses since its organization in excess of $100,- 
000,000. Edward Milligan is president of the 
Phoenix, its other officers being as follows: 
Vice-president, George M. Lovejoy; secre- 
taries, John B. Knox, Thomas C, Temple and 
George C. Long, Jr.; assistant-secretaries, 


Henry P, Whitman, Fred C. Gustteter, Edward 
V. Chaplin and F. Minot Blake. 


Movies for Examining Underwriters 


F. P. Bourne, superintendent of the auto- 
matic sprinkler department of the Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, will deliver a lecture on auto- 
matic sprinklers before the Examining Under- 
writers Association of New York, which will 
hold its third meeting March 15, at the Engi- 
neering Society’s building, 29 West 39th street, 
according to plans now being completed. Ira 
G. Hoagland, secretary of the Associated Auto- 
need of automatic sprinkler protection in 
reel film entitled “The Menace,” showing the 
need of automatic springler protection in 
factory buildings. 

The meeting will be known as Automatic 
Sprinkler Night and besides the instructive 
features will be supplemented a musical pro- 
gram being arranged by the entertainment com- 
mittee. 





The Liberty Fire 


Insurance Co. 
Statement, Dec. 31, 1920 


Total Liabilities $491,607 .98 
Capital Stock.. 200,000.00 
Net Surplus... 244,784.97 





Total Assets... $936,392.95 


LINES WRITTEN 
Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Rent, 
Use and Occupancy 


Automobile Fire Floater 
Riot and Civil Commotion 


The Surplus will be further in- 
creased from time to time as 
business warrants. 


Home Office 


TITLE GUARANTY BLDG. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 











REINSURANCE ONLY 


GLOBE NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Paid Up Capital $1,000,000.00 
EDD G. DOERFLER, President 
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“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


One Hundred and Two Years of satisfactory 
dealing has developed for this Company its 
splendid reputation and great business 


Losses Paid over 


$195,000,000 














sissurane Sorporation St 


of Sonodon 








r UNITED STATES BRANCH 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















HORATIO N. KELSEY, MANAGER 




















N. Blackstock, Pres. 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


Automobile 
Insurance 


§nternational Jndemunitp Co, 
Home Office: Los Angeles 





(V 
Emil Johnson, Secty. 














A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN 
MUTUAL DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MU- 
TUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION 
which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS is unsur- 
passed for net low cost and care of interests of all 
members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 











Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


Home Office 47 Cedar Street 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
ROBERT A. ppg Vice-President. S. WM. BURTON, Secretary 
ONZO G. BROOKS, Assistant Secretary 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








GreatAmerican 
Insurance Company 


New Dork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$112,397,573.17 
STATEMENT JANUARY 11,1920 


$5,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


17,191,302.37 


NET SURPLUS 


11,010,376.51 
33,201,678.88 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31st, 1919 


Since January Ist the Capital Stock of the 
Company has been increased to $10,000,000. 


Company now owns 


$10,000,000 U& Government Liberty Loan Bonds. 
Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 


Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mér. 
INGRAM & L ERGH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 





—— 
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REVIEWS THE YEAR 


Superintendent Jesse S. Phillips 
Makes Preliminary Report 





STATUS OF FIRE AND MARINE INSUR- 
ANCE 





Recommends Change in Tax Legislation of 
Last Year in Interest of Marine 
Reinsurance 

Superintendent of Insurance Jesse S, Phillips 
of New York, in his preliminary report to the 
legislature gave a short review of the fire and 
marine insurance 
recommendations concerning the tax legislation 
Mr. Phillips’ report is as follows: 


situation and also made some 


of last year. 

The period of depression and readjustment 
through which the country is passing has had 
an unfavorable effect upon the experience of 
fire and marine insurance companies, Although 
no accurate tabulation of losses is as yet avail- 
able, the indications are that the fire loss during 
the year in the United States exceeds that of 
any prior year excepting the year of the San 
Francisco conflagration. 

Notwithstanding the depreciation in mer- 
chandise values, the premium incomes on the 
fire business seem to have been well main- 
tained, the heavy losses being thereby in a 
ineasure offset. The companies writing marine 


Marine premium rates have been materially 
reduced and there has been a general shrink- 
age in volume which in connection with the 
heavy loss experience has produced unsatis- 
factory results. A most important contributing 
factor in the loss account has been theft and 
pilferage ranging from petty thievery to disap- 
pearance of entire shipments. 

The foreign exchange situation and the dis- 
organized conditions abroad have also ma- 
terially added to the difficulties of marine in- 
surance companies. The situation in this con- 
nection has been fraught with danger and the 
department has been much concerned in avert- 
ing possible disaster. 


Taxes Unprr SECTION 34 

Last year, the legislature amended section 34 
for the purpose of taxing certain premiums of 
fire and marine insurance companies which 
were classified neither as fire nor marine 
premiums and consequently escaped taxation. 
The amendment will result in increased reve- 
nue and also will obviate certain inequities ex- 
isting prior to its enactment. Several defects, 
however, have been discovered in the legisla- 
tion of last year whereby reinsurances, the tax 
on which was payable by the ceding companies, 
were inadvertently subjected to a double taxa- 
tion, and in a few instances it might be possible 
for a company to obtain double credit. The 
actual result is that the foreign company will 
place all of its reinsurance with another foreign 
company in order to receive the credit, thereby 
discriminating against the domestic company. 
This discrimination should not be permitted t 
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Agents writing F ire, Tornado, Rent, 
Business Interruptian, Leasehold, 
Profit, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion 


last year’s amend- 
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porating these amendments (Senate Bill 
printed number 336; Assembly Bill printed 
number 506), which I trust will receive your 
favorable consideration. These changes, to my 
mind, will slightly increase the revenue; in 
any event there will be no loss. 

In my last report to the legislature, I called 
attention to a practice existing on the part of 
foreign insurance companies operating in this 
country through a United States branch 
whereby a considerable portion of the insur- 
ance written upon risks in the United States, 
and for policyholders residing therein, was 
written directly through the home office of such 
company, notwithstanding that the deposits and 
the assets of the United States branch were 
held for the benefit of all the policyholders of 
the United States regardless of whether such 
business was written through the United States 
branch or directly at the home office. Such 
practice also resulted in the loss of the tax 
upon the premiums on business placed directly 
through the home office, and to remedy that 
situation, I recommended, and the legislature 
enacted an amendment to section 45 of the in- 
surance law requiring such authorized foreign 
companies to report in their United States 
branch statement the premiums received on all 
United States risks, regardless of the place 
where they were written. This legislation 
caused a vigorous protest upon the part of 
many of the foreign companies, such protest 
being indicative of the existence of the practice 
concerning which complaint was made, and 
which the legislation of last year intended to 
correct. Many of the American companies 
found it extremely difficult to secure ample 
marine reinsurance facilities, asserting that it 
was necessary for them to enter into reinsur- 
ance treaties, especially in connection with 
marine insurance, directly through the home 
office. 

It seemed to me that the situation above de- 
scribed demanded some relief. I recommend 
for your consideration an amendment to sec- 
tion 22 of the insurance law which is known as 
the "reinsurance section” providing, in sub- 
stance, that an authorized insurer may rein- 
sure marine risks with a foreign country in- 
surance corporation, authorized to transact 
business in this State, through the home office 
of such company, under a contract specifically 
providing that losses thereunder shall not he 
collectible out of any of the assets of said 
corporation in the United States, and that the 
ceding insurer as to the portion of such marine 
risks so ceded shall be charged with unearned 
premium liability, and shall report and pay the 
taxes thereon, in which event the foreign coun- 
try company need not include the business so 
ceded in its United States branch statement. 
nor be required to report same notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 45. 


Insured Against Light Snow Fall 
An unusual form of policy, under which a 
New York city contractor was assured re- 
imbursement of the money expended by him 
on snow clearing machinery in the event of less 
than four inches of snow falling on a single 
day between December 15 and March 15, was 
written by the pluvius department of the Eagle, 
Star and British Dominions. The contractor 
covered under the policy had a contract to clean 
the city streets and had equipped himself with 
special tractors. He figured that if there was 
not a day on which more than four inches of 
snow covered the ground he would lose on the 
investment, but if there was more he would 
make a profit and could well afford to pay for 
the insurance. 
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THE PHCENIX INS. CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY Ist, 1921 


. ASSETS. 

SROs ET OAR URINE SON BOGE 5s a ones s,-0,5 10.5610 0 sin vn 06 oe $1,740,004 .01 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission... .. 1,948,554 .90 
CoS LO ea ee ee 18,763,092 .92 
eR NER So ra oss sacs ns 5 a miei 'o e's sla la wie is wis 6 pie Ais tea -StSLo' 672,134.42 
NE DUN REIN 6 655 5 so. ss 0s ic So G 90 si wes O's Sore\esle 124,650.00 
ESE Ae ee Oe ee ene er eee 100,000.00 
Accumulated Interest and Rents and other Claims........ 163,483.48 
Remotrance Gue on Paid Leases. .......sccccccccsecsceses 117,591.26 

So ae No Ny $23,629,510.99 

LIABILITIES 

COM ORIEUMDS og, ikem Gyo awe eis RIOR RIS WiGNis ls Wis Rw bce wince $3,000,000 .00 
Beeserve Tor Datstanding LOskes «.....6..o:5 vcisiccccacccecce ee 1,506,854 .07 
ee eS en ee ae 9,648,236 .36 
Reserve for Contingencies and all other Liabilities......... 500,000.00 
PERE NUR ENC oe ona cae cn sea hoes a scares samo alae'es 8,974,420. 56 


$23,629,510.99 


Surplus to Policy-Holders, $11,974,420.56 


Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company, 


$100,013,201.76 


EDWARD MILLIGAN, PRESIDENT. 
GEO. M. LOVEJOY, Vick-PREsIDENT. JOHN B. KNOX, SECRETARY. 
THOMAS C. TEMPLE, SECRETARY. GEO. C. LONG, JR., SECRETARY. 
HENRY P. WHITMAN, gb emedll FRED. C. GUSTETTER, Ass’t 
EDWARD V. CHAPLIN, Ass’t SEc SEc’y. 
F. MINOT BLAKE, Ass’? SEc’y. 


a = TYSON, General Agent Pacific Dept., San Francisco, Cal. 
J. W. TALLEY, Manager Canadian Department, "Montreal, Canada. 
WM. H. aah & CO., General Agents Marine Dept., New York, N. Y. 
THE TRUST COMPANY OF CUBA, General Agents, Havana, Cuba. 














PUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


$500,000 Authorized Capital 
is now offering 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


for 


SUPERINTENDENTS and ASSISTANTS 


Correspondence Treated Confidentially 


Write today; we may have just what you want 


LOUIS NAROWETZ, President 


ALFRED CLOVER, General Manager, 
Chairman of the Board 


108 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Look! 
Listen! 
A Michigan Company 


for 


Michigan People 


Stop! 





Detroit, Michigan Liberal Contracts to Live Agents 


ELMER FB. DEARTH Upto the minute policies. Write us. 
President 











THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Largest volume of Business—Greatest amount of 
assets—Largest yearly production of any Kanras 
life insurance company. Truly it 


LEADS THEM ALL IN KANSAS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 





Home Offices, 








REN SD 








MISSOURI LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of St. Louis, Mo. 





Policies Issued on the Weekly Plan Only 
‘“‘Our Record is Our Reputation” 





W. A. JOHNSON, Pres. J. A. WALKER, Secy. 














SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 
‘“‘Oldest and Best’’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business 
producers. 


P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








WANTED 


Producers who desire the best monthly premium Health_and Accident 
Policies on the market. Excellent contracts. First-class Company. No 
Exper.ments, chance for promotion. 

FEDERAL CASUALTY COMPANY «= «= = DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
POLICY WITH FUNERAL BENEFIT 
Sold by—DETROIT CASUALTY COMPANY « = DETROIT, MICH. 
(Same Management as Federal Casualty Company.) 














Men capable of closing business and training 
new agents or devoting entire time to writing 
new business can secure positions with ‘the 
undersigned company on salary, expense and: 
commission. In writing give full details, past 
history and reference. Address, 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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INSURANCE SOCIETY 





Twentieth Anniversary is Celebrated 
by Banquet at Hotel Astor 





R. P. BARBOUR RECALLS EARLY DAYS 


Other Speakers Were President A. E. 
Clough, Nicholas M. Butler and 
Y. E. Allison 


On Friday evening, February 25, the Insur- 
ance Society of New York, celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary by holding a banquet 
at the Hotel Astor, New York. President 
Allan E. Clough presided in his usual felicitous 
manner, and was presented with a gavel by 
James Marshall. The membership was re- 
ported as numbering 1215. 

Robert P. Barbour, the first secretary of the 
society, and now chairman of its executive 
committee, told of its early days and the dif- 
ficulties attending its organization, which were 
happily overcome by the energy and enthusiasm 
of the poineers. As Mr. Barbour named some 
of the old-timers of the Insurance Society, he 
was interrupted by applause, which demon- 
strated the appreciation in which the present 
members hold the efforts of the originators. 
Among those who were ascribed much credit 
for work for the society, and whose names 
were vigorously applauded, were S. P. Blagden, 
A. M. Thorburn, James Marshall, E. R. Hardy, 
Miss Maude E. Inch and Messrs. Pitcher, 
Crosby, Brickelmeier. Mr. Barbour was one 
of the most active promoters of the society in 
its early days, and has always been an en- 
thusiastic participant in its activities, having 
given much.time, thought and work to its wel- 
fare. 

The next speaker was Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Ph.D., LL.D., president of Columbia 
University in the city of New York, and his 
general topic was “Foresight.” He viewed the 
business of fire underwriting as one which ex- 
emplifies this, and said that too many people 
in these times were drifting instead of steering 
by the compass of foresight. Confidence is 
needed at the present time. Mr. Butler urged 
that people should stop talking how bad things 
are, and start the task of making them better 
at once. No external power is going to im- 
prove matters. No Government action is 
needed. All that is necessary is a belief in a 
gradually brightening future and conduct that 
will translate this into reality. 

Young E. Allison of Louisville, editor of the 
Insurance Field, made an interesting address 
in which he alleged that there are a great 
many people described as being “morons,” 
and defined the word “moron” as meaning 
men who have never developed mentally be- 
yond the age of eighteen. Above this stratum 


he placed the average man, and above that 
level was reached the substratum of the mem- 
bership of the Insurance Society of New York. 

The banquet and the various addresses were 
appreciated by nearly five hundred members 
and guests, and the sticcess won by the Insur- 


ance Society of New York in its first two 
decades should be most gratifying to those 
who have worked so hard in producing the 
results achieved. 


City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


The City Insurance Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, recently enlarged by the absorption of 
the North Branch Fire Insurance Company, 
and now located at Sunbury, Pa., shows in its 
statement as of December 31, 1920, of assets, 
aggregating $1,452,730, with a capital of $600,- 
ooo and a net surplus of $183,591, thus giving 
the company a surplus as to policyholders of 
$783,591. The City now reports an unearned 
premium reserve of $323,303, and in addition 
to $325,636 set aside for losses and other 
claims, it carries a reserve for contingencies 
of $20,200. 

Prominent among its assets are stocks and 
bonds to the market value of $539,599; loans 
on bond and mortgage, $710,841; cash, $91,510, 
and premiums in course of collection, $77,343, 
with a few minor items. F. M. Machmer is 
president of the City Insurance Company, and 
A. F. O’Daniel is its secretary and underwrit- 
ing manager. The City has been paying losses 
for over fifty years, and has gained a reputa- 
tion as a strong, conservative company, which 
is fair and prompt in its settlement of losses. 


Baltimore American Insurance Company 

Substantial gains were made by the Balti- 
more American Insurance Company, Balti- 
more, Md., in 1920, as is disclosed by an in- 
spection of its statement as of December 31 
last. This shows assets of $1,614,099, with a 
surplus to policyholders of $1,205,280, after 
setting aside a reinsurance reserve of $358,464 
and providing for losses, taxes and other 
liabilities. These figures represent increases 
of over $60,000 in assets; over $40,000 in re- 
insurance reserve, and about $15,000 in sur- 
plus, after the payment of $60,000 of dividends 
to stockholders. The net premium income 
also increased about $27,000, having amounted 
to $331,712, while the combined loss and ex- 
pense ratio last year was but 86 per cent of 
premiums. The officers of this strong com- 
pany are: President, John C. Distler, Te; 
vice-president, George A. Hax; secretary, R. 
W. Macdonald; assistant-secretary, Louis 
Huether, Jr.; general agent, George E. Culp. 





H. W. Gray, Jr., is Still Vice-President 

In announcing in Tue Spectator the elec- 
tion of A. H. Murphy as secretary of the 
Orient of Hartford, succeeding Henry W. 
Gray, Jr., in that office, the statement was so 
worded concerning Mr. Gray’s resignation as 
secretary, that it might have been mistnder- 
stood as referring also to the office of vice- 
president. Mr. Gray, however, still remains 
as vice-president of the Orient, having only 
relinquished the office of secretary, which is 
now filled by Mr. Murphy. 
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MISSISSIPPI LICENSES NCT RENEWED 
Companies Out of State—Agents Not Re- 
mitting to Receivers 


[Special Dispatch to THe SpecTator] 

Mempuis, TENN., March 2.—None of the de- 
fendant fire companies in the Mississippi anti- 
compact suit paid 1920 taxes and applied for 
1921 licenses. All old licenses expired at mid- 
night February 28, so that the companies have 
now both in theory and fact withdrawn from 
the State. Up to the twenty-eighth, it had been 
freely stated in Jackson, and other places in 
the State, that Revenue Agent Robertson had 
sought a compromise with the Globe and 
Rutgers, the United States Fire, the North 
River and the Stuyvesant. It is not known 
now whether this is true or not. 

Green & Green, attornevs of Jackson, Miss., 
representing the Jackson fire agents, have filed 
an appeal asking that the receivership he set 
aside. Tt is contended on behalf of these agents 
that said receivership involves an infringement 
of the Lever act. 

Mr. Robertson will file a bill in Chancery 
Court. citing the agents for contempt of court, 
in their failure to make pavment to the re- 
ceivers, of anv monies now in the possession of 
the agents. or coming into their hands since the 
decree was rendered granting receivership. 


Cincinnati Convention Program Completed 


pi 

The followine program for the three-day 
mid-year meeting of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents to be held at Cincinnati, 
March 15, 16 and 17, has been announced: 

Monpay, Marcu 14.—Executive committee meets. 

Tuespay, Marcu 15.—Meeting of executive com- 
mittee; meeting of the finance, casualty, grievance, 
fire prevention, membership, legislative and analyzing 
committees; meeting of all State presidents and State 
secretaries; dinner; non-recording agencies; reciprocal 
and inter-insurers, (a) A Pernicious System, (b) 
Need of Legislative Correction; mutual’ casualty com- 
petition; bank insurance agencies; personal service 
corporations and the income tax; reinsurance of mu- 
tual lines by stock companies; new ideas on more 
efficient State associations; the suggested uniform 
agency qualification law, and general cover contracts. 

In addition to the foregoing subjects for general 
discussion, Wilfred Kurth, vice-president of the Home 
Insurance Company of New York city, will address 
the convention on Wednesday afternoon at 3 o’clock, 
and on Thursday morning at 10.30 o’clock the Honor- 
able Burton Mansfield, Insurance Commissioner of 
the State of Connecticut, will speak. 

WepNeEsDAY, Marcu 15.—Convention opens at 10 
A. M. in the convention hall of the Hotel Gibson. 
During the first session of the convention on Wednes- 
day the order of procedure will be as follows: Sing- 
ing “Star-Spangled Banner;” address of welcome: re- 
sponse to the address; report of the president; report 
of the executive committee: report of the secretary- 
treasurer; report of the finance committee; report of 
the casualty committee; report of the fire prevention 
committee; report of the membership committee; report 
of the legislative committee, report of the analyzing 
committee; report of the editor of the Bulletin; report 
of the grievance committee. 


FIRE MENACE IN THE WEST 


(Continued from page 4) 
relics having been collected by the native In- 
dians, who alone go out, in the big boats, hewn 
from cedar logs, and rescue men and women 
from the waves. 
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MONTANA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HELENA. 


Annual Financial Statement---December 31, 1920 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Book Value of Real Estate.............. $33 769.76 Reserve (Less Reinsurance)............. $2,222,798. 00 
| eer eer eee 1,617,133.60 Extra Reserves for Double Indemnity and 
SE ee ee 404,898 .82 pe eer er ne 99,068. 00 
Renewal Premium Notes................ 25,485:70 Not Yet Due on Monthly Income Policies. 20,369. 00 
ee ee Tae er eee Teer 364,660.13 Death Claims Reported (Complete Proofs 
Advance Payment, City of Helena Water ee 21,904.00 
ES ST ee ae eee ee ee ee 2,500.00 Coupons Left with Company and Interest 
Liberty and Victory Bonds, and U. S. Cer- ae ans cried le geen nk 367,007 . 00 
tificates of Indebtedness............. 373,675.00 Premiums Paid in Advance.............. 12,258 . 22 
ee PO ee ory oS haa Giada OE 129,551.43 Unearned Interest Paid in Advance...... 13,696 .62 
Certificates of Deposit (Surety Bonds).... 305,359.90 Medical Examiner’s Fees and Inspection 
Agents’ Tatances, Net............4.. 64%. 25,504 .93 Bees (Accrmtd) «55. cca cs ceaewenes 1,260. 00 
Interest Due and Accrued............... 54,044.36 Other Accrued Bills.................... 5,699.41 
Net Amount of Uncollected and Deferred Accrued Taxes (Estimated)............. 29,844.00 
Premiums (Less Loading and Non-ad- $2,793,904. 25 
TL eee Tee Ee ree 66,637.71 CAPITAL STOCK.................... 250,000. 00 
ogg er re 359,317 . 09 
ADMITTED ASGEIS ..... o.655 6020685 $3,403, 221.34 $3,403,221 .34 


SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS $609,317.09 


Attractive general agency contracts for substantial and reliable producers and organizers in California, Oregon, 
Washington, southern Wyoming, Utah and Idaho. 


BUSINESS IN FORCE DECEMBER 31, 1920, $35,379,261.00 


H. R. Cunningham, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., Helena, Montana. 




















His Name and His 
Ideals 


A group of high minded business 
men were decided upon organizing 
a life insurance company. 





Policies issued on the Perfected En- 
dowment Plan are 


BEST FOR THE INSURED 
because they are a recognition of his rights to the investment 





What should they name it? 


They ga > in= : : x : 
, iain thought to the name and character of Lin portion of his reserves at interest, and this amount is paid to 
coln. They realized the power of his simplicity and of his beneficiary in case of death in addition to the original sum 
his ideals of service. They considered his sense of justice, insured. If necessary he may borrow these reserves without 


diminishing the original sum insured as a death claim. The 

cash values are larger than under ordinary endowments. 
And they chose the name of Lincoln, and the service AGEN 

ideals of the life of Lincoln became the service ideals of BEST FOR THE AGENT 

The Lincoln Life. 


his moral courage and his stainless honor. 


because they are easier to sell, with larger new commissions 

and renewals, They will remain in force longer because the 
ink i i s whe ae wiles of the twister will not prove effectual, nor are they liable 

nn een ne Em to lapse when collateral policy loans have been obtained. 


BEST FOR THE COMPANY 


because they will be more persistent, and as they mature at or 
before age 70, when the experience equals or exceeds the tabu- 
lar, there will be larger gains from mortality with excess 
interest and loading savings meanwhile. 

A twenty-four page book, setting forth other reasons, will be 








(Link uP 


> 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. sent on receipt of 8c postage, which you per pee vo in — 
se : " 9: to ascertain how much easier it will be to sell this form of in- 
Its Name Indicates tts Character” surance than to compete against it. 
Lincoin Lite Building Fort Wayae, Indiana Imperial Building 


411-413 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 


Now More Than $160,000,000 in Force. 
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National Liberty Insurance Company, 
New York 

It has become customary among the many 
friends of the National Insurance Company of 
New York to expect that strong and well- 
imanaged company to make considerable ad- 
vances in each successive year in important 
items of the company’s statement. An inspec- 
tion of its exhibit as of January 1, 1921, shows 
that its assets increased over half a million 
dollars, while an increase of nearly $900,000 in 
its net premium income required the addition of 
nearly $600,000 to its premium reserve. In 
listing its assets, the securities were taken at the 
market values on December 31, 1920, which 
were, as a rule, lower than those authorized for 
the computation of the value of assets by the 
various State Insurance Departments. 

Conspicuous among the resources of the Na- 
3onds valued 
States se- 


tional Liberty are Liberty Loan 
at $2,027,000, while other United 
curities and State and municipal bonds are car- 
ried at $597,982. Railroad and other bonds 
and stocks owned by the company are valued 
at $4,484,598; loans on bond and mortgage on 
real estate aggregate $1,383,600: cash on hand 
and in banks amounts to $915,428, while other 
admitted assets foot up to $1,865,242, yielding a 
total of $11,273,850. The chief liability is the 
unearned premium reserve, $6,625,685, while the 
reserve for losses ($684,387) and the reserve 
for taxes and other liabilities ($255,000), bring 
the total liabilities, except capital, up to $7,565,- 
072. This leaves a surplus to policyholders of 
$3,708,778, inclusive of $1,000,000 capital. 

The National Liberty operates in all of the 
States and Territories with one or two ex- 
ceptions, and has built up a fine field force, 
which has yearly contributed an increased vol- 
ume of pfemiums to the company for many 
ycars past, the business being of such a char- 
acter that the company is widely recognized as 
a well-managed and profitable institution. The 
company’s net premiums in 1920 aggregated 
$6,861,224, upon which its combined loss and 
expense ratio was only about eighty-two per 
cent. It maintains a reasonable dividend rate, 
having paid $225,000 to stockholders last year, 
and in nearly every year for a long period has 
been able to increase its assets and surplus as 
well. As will be noted from its statement, the 
company’s policy is to hold a large free surplus 
for the protection of its policyholders, and the 
wisdom of this course was demonstrated when 
the San Francisco conflagration inflicted a loss 
of over $2,000,000 upon this company. It was 
then able to meet the unusual losses and still 
close the year of the conflagration with a large 
surplus. : 

The established and conservative policy of 
the company in relation to its investments is 
shown by the character of the securities ap- 
pearing among its assets, while, as is gen- 
erally known, the market values of bonds and 
stocks, and even of high-rated United States 
Government bonds, have been exceedingly low, 
relatively speaking, the values in the state- 
ment of the National Liberty are based upon 
When, therefore, the mar- 


the market values. 








Auto and Marine Insurance 
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ket values recover from their present depres- 
sion, large sums are likely to be added to the 
surplus of the company. In the meantime, it 
shows a surplus of over 270 per cent of its 
capital upon the low market valuations, the 
book value of its stock being $370.80 per hun- 
dred dollars of par value. The company’s large 
cash balance, together with the large amount 
of readily marketable securities owned, guaran- 
tees that the company will be able to meet any 
emergency which may arise and fully protect 
its policyholders. 

During the more than six decades in which 
the National Liberty has been in business, its 
reputation for the prompt and equitable settle- 
ment of losses has become well established, 
and the company occupies a high position in 
the esteem of its policyholders and agents. The 
officers of the National Liberty Insurance Com- 
President, Edwards ; 
vice-president, Gustav Kehr; vice-president and 


pany are: George B. 


secretary, G. H, Kehr; secretary, Louis Pfing- 

stag: assistant secretary, Wm. H. Frank. 

wicLe and kutgers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, New York 

Tremendous gains were made in 1920 over 
the preceding year by the Globe and Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company of New York. Thus 
it is observed that the company’s assets in- 
creased over $9,000,000, its premium reserve 
was augmented by over $2,000,000, and its net 
surplus increased over $1,200,000, after the 
payment of $420,000 as dividends to stock- 
holders. Another huge increase was that of 
nearly $8,000,000 in net premium income. The 
company’s assets now amount to $42,765,375, 
and it has a surplus to policyholders of $12,- 
061,312, including a capital of $700,000. Among 
its liabilities are its reinsurance reserve, $16,- 
503,704, and a reserve for taxes and depre- 
ciation of $3,160,000, The company owns Lib- 
erty bonds valued at $6,039,840; Government, 
city, railroad and other bonds and stocks to 
the amount of $28,468,446, and had a cash bal- 
ance of $1,452,562. The net premiums written 
by the Globe and Rutgers Fire last year 
reached the sum of $25,442,098, upon which its 
combined ratio of losses incurred and expenses 
was less than 86 per cent. 

The officers of this very progressive com- 
pany are: President, E. C. Jameson; vice- 
presidents, Lyman Candee and W. H. Paul- 
ison; secretaries, J. H. Mulvehill and W. L. 
Lindsay ; assistant-secretaries, A. H. Witthorn, 
J. D. Lester and G, C. Owens; local secretary, 
M. J. Volkmann. 


In the February 3 issue of THE SPECTATOR, a 
news item was published to the effect that fifty- 
six thousand people were killed during 1919 
as the result of automobile accidents. The 
statement, which was originally published in 
an insurance company paper, has been called to 
our attention as being grossly overstated. Re- 
ferring to an article by Frederick S. Crum in 
Tue Spectator of November 25, automobile 
fatalities for the United States are given as 
7,525 in 1918. Complete statistics for 1919 are 
not yet available but the figure should be ap- 
proximately 10,000. 








Tampa Marine Agencies Consolidate 

The Southern Underwriting Agency, Inc., 
has been formed at Tampa, Fla., with the fol- 
lowing directors: E. Lyle Griffin, of the firm 
of Hendry-Knight-Griffin-Bently Co., Oscar 
Ayala, of O. N. Ayala & Co., W. H. Parsons, 
Jr., of the firm of Parsons & Co. and J, T. 
3yrne, Jr., manager. The corporation is the 
consolidation of the marine departments of 
these insurance concerns and together controls 
practically all the marine business in Tampa, 
Fla., and adjacent territory. 





Expositor Changes Name 

The Expositor of Newark, N. J., will be suc- 
ceeded in March by the Journal of Insurance 
and Financial Statistics. R. F. Ross, long pub- 
lisher of the Expositor, has been ill for several 
months and forced to retire from active par- 
ticipation in the publishing business, which will 
be carried on in future by his son, Eugene Ross, 
and others. 





Marine Reinsurance Bill Introduced 
Senator Towner and Assemblyman Gard- 
ner have introduced in their respective houses 
at Albany a bill amending section 22 of the 
insurance law relative to the reinsurance of 
marine risks with a corporation chartered out- 
side the United States. 


A. W. Briscoe, Insurance Commissioner of 
Alabama, is writing a series of instructive arti- 
cles on fire insurance in the Birmingham (Ala. ) 
News. 








“All kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles” 


FIRE THEFT 
COLLISION LIABILITY 


PROPERTY DAMAGE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


American Automobile 
Insurance Company 


Fierce Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LAWRENCE B. PIERCE, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. W. DISBROW, President 
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The Reliance Life prides itself on always being strictly ‘“‘up-to-the- 
minute.” 


From time to time we have pioneered various new features into the 
field of life insurance. 


Today as the product of years of experimentation we have to offer you: 


THE 
PERFECT PROTECTION 
POLICY 


It is a policy with a human appeal! 


In it is combined full life and accident and health protection. Under 
this regime we can and do provide accident and health insurance for at least 
one-third less cost than regular casualty companies. 


A policy containing the sulphitic features we have introduced gives you 
“the something different”’ to talk to your prospects. 


It will stand the test of grilling competition—and come out victor. 


Time has proved that. 
AND— 


Our agency contracts are more than liberal. 


How about a connection? 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of PITTSBURGH 


Farmer’s Bank Building 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Liberty Life of Kansas 


Fine gains were made in the financial stand- 
ing and business of the Liberty Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Topeka, Kan., as is shown 
by a comparison of its statement December 31, 
1920, with that a year earlier. The company 
now reports assets amounting to $302,627, a 
policy reserve on the American 3 per cent 
table of $144,183, and other liabilities amount- 
ing to $1,556, thus leaving a surplus as to pol- 
icyholders of $156,888. This latter sum is 
made up of capital stock, $100,000; surplus, 
$25,000, and surplus returnable to policyhold- 
ers, $31,888. The company’s premium income 
in 1920 was $367,700, its total income having 
been $374,390, while its total disbursements 
were but $235,918. These figures indicate gains 


Two-Republics Life Insurance Company, 


El Paso, Tex. 


An excellent statement is presented as of 
December 31, 1920, by the Two-Republics Life 
Insurance Company of El Paso, Tex. This 
displays admitted assets amounting to $554,296, 
with a surplus to policyholders of $145,113. 
The company’s assets increased about $135,000, 
and its surplus increased about $36,000, after 
the policy reserve had been augmented by 
nearly $80,000, and funds had been set aside 
for other liabilities. At the end of last year the 
company had $6,357,143 of insurance in force, 
this being an increase of nearly $3,000,000 over 
the previous year’s record. 

The Two-Republics Life has just completed 
its new home office building at Texas and North 

Stanton street, El 











New Home OrrFice or THE Two-Repustics Lire INsurANCE, CoMPANY, 
Ext Paso, Texas 


as follows: In assets, $165,000; in surplus, 
$26,000, and in premium income, $167,000. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the Liberty Life, 
which only began business in 1919, is under a 
progressive management and is developing 
along conservative lines. General Wilder S. 
Metcalf is president, Charles A, Moore and 
W. W. McBride are vice-presidents, and B. R. 
Bays is secretary and treasurer of the 
company. 


Seek to Repeal Texas' Investment Law 


Repeal of the so-called Robertson Insurance 
Law was proposed in a bill introduced in the 
lower house of the Texas Legislature by Rep. 
Morgan of San Antonio. This is the law 
which requires out-of-State life insurance com- 
panies to invest 75 per cent of their reserve on 
Texas securities. The enactment of this bill 
about 12 years ago caused 19 of the leading 
life insurances companies to leave the State. 
Shortly after the introduction of this bill it 


Paso, which is de- 
scribed as _ being 
probably the most 
modern - equipped 
office building west 
of the Mississippi 
river. The build- 
ing, of which a 
picture is shown 
herewith, is of re- 
inforced concrete 
faced with brick, 
terra cotta and 
marble. The base 
is of granite, ex- 
tending three and 
one-half feet above 
the ground. The 
building is a seven- 
story structure of 
Italian Renaissance 
style of architec- 
ture, the first story 
being of terra 
cotta, the next five 
stories of brick, 
and the seventh of 
brick and _ terra 
cotta, while inlays 
and medallions are 
of marble. Every constructional and me- 
chanical convenience which has been tested 
and approved in office construction has been in- 
cluded in this building. There is complete 
hot and iced water service for every office, a 
vacuum cleaning system, a vacuum heating 
plant, shower baths, rest rooms, built-in vaults 
and other up-to-the-minute features. The 
building is as nearly fireproof as it is possible 
to make it, and the lowest rate of fire insur- 
ance in the city, with one exception, is granted 
to this building. The basement and first floor 
will be occupied by the City National Bank, 
and the Two-Republics Life will at first occupy 
the seventh floor, but will probably expand in 
amount of space used from year to year. 
Allan H. Rodes is the president of the Two- 
Republics Life, and he is ably supported by a 
capable staff of other officers. 











was reported unfavorbly by the House com- 
mittee on insurance. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE’S GAINS 





New York Company Made Large Ad- 
vances in 1920 





HAS $2,656,524,971 IN FORCE 





Society Has Paid Policyholders $1,374,= 
975,228 Since Organization 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, New York, presents some huge 
figures in its sixty-first annual statement. This 
shows that on December 31, 1920, the society 
had assets amounting to $627,141,737, carried 
an insurance reserve of $519,541,119, and after 
providing for $19,599,676 of other liabilities, 
had surplus reserves totalling $88,000,942, made 
up as follows: For distribution to policy- 
holders in 1921, $18,790,678; awaiting appor- 
tionment on deferred dividend policies, $46,- 
882,132, and for contingencies, $22,328,132. 

The society’s new paid-for business in 1920 
aggregated $520,559,021, or $74,720,484 more 
than in the previous year, and it closed 1920 
with outstanding insurance amounting to $2,- 
656,524,971, these figures denoting an increase 
during the year of $385,621,040. 

Since its organization in 1859, the Equitable 
Life has paid policyholders $1,374,975,228, such 
payments in 1920 having amounted to $72,683,- 
550. The record made by the society last year 
in the way of prompt settlement of claims is 
remarkable, ninety-seven per cent of the do- 
‘mestic death claims having been paid within 
twenty-four hours after receipt of proofs of 
death, 

The progress made by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in the last decade is shown 
by the following amounts, which represent the 
increases in the last ten years in the items men- 
tioned: Outstanding insurance, $1,309,366,279 ; 
new insurance written, $421,594,830; assets, 
$134,044,152; liabilities, $129,602,195 ; payments 
to policyholders, $19,563,880. 

The fullness with which the Equitable Life 
meets the needs of the public is shown by the 
diversity of contracts it offers. In addition to 
the usual standard life and endowment policies, 
it issues policies providing life income, home 
purchase, inheritance taxes, educational funds, 
old age income bonds, annuities, bequests, 
group life and group disability insurance, cor- 
porate and copartnership policies and non- 
cancellable accident and health insurance con- 
tracts. Of course, there are numerous other 
divisions and variations of contracts to meet 
different needs. 

President W. A. Day is well and ably sup- 
ported in the management of the Equitable 
Life by an experienced and efficient official 
staff, and by a well-trained and energetic field 
force, which constantly aims to excel its best 
previous achievements. 


—Conducting an agency for dealing in marine, fire, 
life, accident, fidelity and other kinds of insurance is 
among the principal objects of the Kuemmerle Cor- 
poration, which has been chartered in the office of 
the Secretary of State of New Jersey to operate from 
Fourth and Market streets, Camden, with Harvey F. 
Carr as agent. 
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The ideals of this Company constitute Service to its Agents, Policy- 
holders and the community in which it operates. 


In the states of Arizona, New Mexico and Arkansas, we have excellent 
territory open for General Agents with liberal contracts. 


With an opportunity for large increase in production by reason of 
our sub-standard contracts, this Company offers to its agents an out- 
let for a large volume of business by offering life insurance to every 
man, depending upon his physical fitness, with ratings depending 
entirely upon impairments disclosed by examination and inspection. 


For further particulars write the Home Office of the Company. 


TWO-REPUBLICS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


‘*THE COMPANY IN AN EMPIRE ALL IT’S OWN’”’ 














Federal Surety Company 


Home Office, Davenport, Iowa 


Began business July Ist, 1920 
Licensed by U. S. Government November 20th, 1920 


An Institution of Service 


Writing Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Accident and 
Health Insurance. Burglary, Larceny, Theft and 
Hold-up Insurance. General Liability and Ele- 
vator Insurance. Automobile Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision Insurance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


We are well equipped to serve Agents of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley—Correspondence Solicited. 


W. L. TAYLOR OAKLEY H. BEYER 


Vice-President and General Manager Superintendent of Agents 

















American National Insurance Co. 


of Galveston, Texas 
W. L. Moody, Jr., President 


Sixteenth Annual Statement, December 31st, 1920, 


ASSETS 

ReallWstats Owed oss csc ses ccs cosa train ee $865,500. 
Mortgage Loans, First Liens.................. 3,794,020 
Collateral Oats: x. ooo cise oe wacana aise sae gree 1,000. 

Loans Made to Policy Holders (On this Company’s 
PCIE) v5. cs 6 See ye cia Nee ed do Pe A $33,036. 
LEU CET ye | US aP a erp pm RR SUNT tr ere the +y 2,308,800. 
Cashin vBankks:. «0.5 sobs keene Aas Ae 1,061,568 . 
Gerbiicates of Deposits oc. .s15 5.0.8 o/s sco ore 46,430. 
Interest Due and Accrued... 2.6.55 605.0005 201,563 
Net Deferred and Uncollected Premiums....... 189,248 
PAL @hervASSEtS: «-.. 5. Goo sie oe Ge OEE ae 4,196 
PROEAR Sos. bg sts ois sb nies ear a 2 Oo 

LIABILITIES. 

Net Reserve, American Experience 3 and 314 Per 
CORE oso 5 Snes Sad dela s bk ds eens OE eee 
Special and Contingent Reserve............... 259,645. 
Reserve for Death Losses in Process of Adjustment 90,378. 
All Other Areas... 5.6.55 ocs.d yh v6 ae sue eee ea 117,915. 

SOF) of) ll LS) 20% ci | Ge re $500,000 .00 

Assioned Bunds:. ....cd400d 056010 213,379 .00 

PENNING curs fecdmeen wee emesis ane 728,000 .54 
Surplus security to Policy Holders............. 1,441,379. 
AUER es GSS Guadpatw Goreaks ie ee $9,305,364 . 


Life Insurance In Force, $145,648,442.00 
Paid Policy Holders, $9,106,964.47 
**Anchor To The Anico’’ 
For Further Information Communicate With: 
C. S. Hutchings, Actuary and Agency Mer., Ordina 
Department; W. J. Shaw, Secretary and Mer., In- 
dustrial Department 
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A MAGIC WAND 


At Its Potent Waving Tears Ceased 








WISDOM OF A KING 





Sent Inspector Around World to Discover 
Happiness 


The autocratic King Fabius governed the 
country of Zeitgeist. In his younger days 
the king had been a spendthrift, very careless 
and very dissipated, but by the time he came to 
the throne. having eaten so much of the husks 
of the prodigal, he never had taste for more: 
and being at bottom a clear-headed old chap, 
and of good heart, he made laws and enforced 
them that turned things topsy-turvy in every 
portion of his petty kingom. 

But to effect all this the king found it neces- 
sary to have in his employ seven men of great 
wisdom, and as wisdom is seldom found in 
the young, these seven were, like the king, 
men of age who had tested all things and knew 
in their own experience the difference between 
husks and the honest sweet bread of life. The 
seven old wise men were provided for and lived 
in comfort in the palace. 

Now the kingdom of Zeitgeist has been said 
to be a petty kingdom, therefore an easier king- 
dom to govern wisely than a larger kingdom 
would be. Also in a way the people were 
prosperous. Those who were not farmers were 
mostly skilled artizans, making silver orna- 
ments and things of leather which were desired 
by other nations, and these things were sent 
throughout the world. But, like the majority 
of hand workers everywhere, whenever any- 
hody was sick there would be no money for 
expenses, and if a worker died it was the 
custom to “pass a hat around,” as we say, so 
as to obtain the money for the burial. After- 
ward, if there were young daughters of the 
household they frequently became very poor, 
and not infrequently the worst thing that can 
befall womanhood would come to them, even 
the most modest of them, because of their 
poverty. 

And, when a worker’s age palsied his hand, 
generally he joined the ranks of the beggars. 
and went from house to house seeking food. 

Yet while all this poverty tumbled upon the 
heads of those whose incomes were cut off by 
disease, by old age and death, the other work- 
ers spent their money with such recklessness 
that it was as if their wages had cost them no 
toil whatever. 

Having eaten so much of the husks of life 
himself, the old king was sorry for those who 
by force of circumstances were forced to eat 


of even more mouldy husks than he had 
eaten: particularly he was pained for the chil- 
dren who were thrown into the streets or into 
almshouses, and even more for the young 
women who were forced té eat of life’s vilest 
husks. 

A Wortp INSPECTOR 

So, shortly after the king came to his throne, 
he sent one of the wise men on a journey all 
through the earth to find out, if that were 
possible, if anywhere things were managed bet- 
ter. Also to obtain a receipt, if there were 
such a receipt, for a measure of human happi- 
ness for every one. 

And not so many years ago an aged man, 
but with the keenest of eyes, a man in out- 
landish clothing, could have been seen on many 
days near or in a great building of our great- 
est city, a building that has a kind of cloud- 
piercing tower. It is said that this traveler 
made many shrewd inquiries at the informa- 
tion booth of the building, and was allowed 
to behold some of the whirlings of the vast 
business mechanism on the upper floors of the 
building. It may have been the same student 
who excited the curiosity of clerks and man- 
avers ina similar building. or rather buildings, 


in a city ten miles or so from Times Square. , 


At all events, when the inspector returned to 
his country and his king he had much to say, 
and he brought back with him a vast bundle 
of printed and other memoranda. 

“There are countries, O King!” the 
spector said, “that are provided with a device 
for making men about as happy as men can 
he. Disease. old age and death are the great- 
est enemies of happiness, and the device I have 
brought back with me fights a great fight 
against these things. fights successfully in many 
cases and fights as no other device devised by 
man’s brain has ever fought. Tf all men would 
use this device. I believe that one-half, nay, 
three-fourths of trouble, misery, despair, hope- 
lessness, most indeed of the unhappiness of 
men would vanish. But the trouble seems to 
be that in these countries where the device is 
in operation it is actually so difficult to induce 
men to use it that armies of preachers daily 
labor to convert men to it. And even the com- 
paratively few who take advantage of the 
device do not do so to the extent that they 
should and might. You can hardly believe me 
when T say there are workers in those coun- 
tries who will not be persuaded at all and 
prefer to lose all the benefits which are so 
freely offered.” 

“Tt was ever thus,” replied the king. “Had 
we a remedy for death itself there would be 
the foolish who unless force were used would 


in- 
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scoff it away. Many men are like oxen which 
must be tied before you can iron their soft 
hoofs so that without pain they can pass over 
the sharp rocks. But this country has a ruler 
who is supreme. You and the other wise men 
will arrange the device which you have dis- 
covered. I will put it into operation, and if 
any man says nay, my soldiers shall take him 
to the frontier and he can go where he will 
and seek another country for himself.” 


A Happy Country 


Thus it came about that in the kingdom of 
Zeitgeist every worker was provided with an 
iron box, which was locked, ‘and of his daily 
or weekly wage, one-quarter must be placed 
in the iron box. Auditors and collectors 
audited and collected the moneys. And all 
these sums went into the coffers of what we 
call a life insurance company. 

When a worker was sick the family received 
weekly a payment sufficient for support. Old 
age tottered onward to a quiet and untroubled 
grave, relieved of fear of the future and sure 
of roof, clothing and food. And when a 
worker died, there a relatively large 
amount of money for the dependent ones, and 
this sum was ably administered and doled out 
in such smaller amounts as removed nearly all 
of the after effects of death. 

Thus throughout the kingdom most of the 
worst of the things that afflict men had gone. 
If you could ever visit the country, you would 
surely notice that laughter is free and more 
general than elsewhere. You would also ob- 
serve that there were few beggars and that few 
vou met were not well clothed and well fed. 
For it is one of the truths that when men 
learn to provide for the morrow they take 
good care of themselves to-day. And it is an- 
other truth that security for the future makes 
a man put all his zest into his daily labors, 
while harassing doubt as to coming days 
makes men sluggish, careless and inefficient 
workmen. 

And in that kingdom if you passed through 
the streets of the cities at night, you could not 
hut notice that there were but a paltry num- 
her of the most miserable of womankind. 
You might think this was due to a greater 
morality in the kingdom than elsewhere, but 
in this vou would be mistaken. Tt is poverty, 
desire for clothing and a wish for food, that 
forces on womanhood the eating of the most 
vile husks of life that can be eaten. 


was 


ONLY A PARABLE 


Of course, this is only a parable. There is 
no such kingdom as has been described. But 


















if there could be such a kingdom, with an all- 
powerful and wise king, we know and know 
full well that all the rest would follow as a 
matter of course. 

It should be an inspiring thought to the earn- 
est industrial agent that if men everywhere 
would take full advantage of what it is his 
trade to offer freely, much, very much of 
human misery would cease; childhood would 
be vastly more secure, many of the tears and 
much of despair of womanhood would end, 
laughter would be more universal: in brief, 
and with little or no exaggeration, a Heaven 
of a kind, as we think of the meaning of that 
word, would begin on earth. Disease, the 
worst effects of old age, even to a considerable 
extent the effect of death itself, would be 
waved away before the magic wand of life in- 
surance. And of all this potent exorcism of 
the worst kind, industrial insurance waves the 
most potent wand. 


Haley Fiske Speaks at Providence 


President Haley Fiske of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company characterized the 
concern to be “the greatest life insurance com- 
pany in the world in all respects,” at a dinner 
eiven at Providence, R. I., this week, in honor 
of William G. Bagley, superintendent and 
agent of the Providence district. The testi- 
monial was planned in celebration of the rec- 
ord established by the home district last year 
in leading the country and Canada in indus- 
trial insurance increase. 

President Fiske said that Providence was a 
remarkable district in another respect than 
that of industrial insurance. “Over half of 
the population is insured and 170,000 policies 
are in force in this city,” he said. 

He declared that the company would soon 
publish a statement showing that the Metro- 
politan now has $6,000,000,000 insurance in 
force, more than any other country in the 
world, that it has nearly $1,000,000,000 in as- 
sets, that nearly one out of every six persons 
in the United States and Canada are insured 
in the Metropolitan, that its industrial nurses 
paid 1,000,000 visits last year, and that it 
gained more insttrance than any other company 
last year. 

Credit was given Superintendent Bagley for 
the achievement of the local office, President 
Fiske stating that “the record of a district 
depends upon the man at the head of it.” 





Perseverance 

Nobody can he successful in any endeavor 
without perseverance. Whatever other attri- 
hutes for success the aspirant has, failure is in- 
evitable, unless accompanied by perseverance. 
Happily this quality is readily acquired. Tf 
you want a thing hard enough to bend every 
effort toward getting it, and keep on wanting 
and working, you'll get it. Many men fail he- 
cause they don’t hang on long enough. Just as 
the door of success hegins to open they grow 
discouraged and throw up the sponge, 
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METROPOLITAN CHANGES 





Ten Leading Agents in Industrial 
Gross Increase 





BUT FEW CHANGES AMONG SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 





Paul Gossrau Becomes Superintendent of 
New District in Jonesboro, Ark.— 
Frank M. Maltby Promoted 


The ten leading Metropolitan agents and 
agents unattached in industrial gross insurance 
for the year to and including week of Febru- 
ary 21, 1921, are: M. L. Reilly agent, Bangor, 
Me.: Morris Bassin, agent, Knickerbocker dis- 
trict, New York city; P. F. Doyle, agent un- 
attached, East . Liberty district, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: C. E. Langevin, agent unattached, Paw- 
tucket, R. I.: J. F. Purdy, agent, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; F. D. Flaherty, agent unattached, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; E. J. Duchrane, agent un- 
attached, Taunton, Mass.; Herman Green- 
haum, agent unattached, Knickerbocker district, 
New York city: H. P. White, agent, Windsor, 
Vt., and John McCoy, agent, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

The ten leading agents and agents unattached 
in ordinary placed business for the year to and 
including the week of Febuary 7, 1921, are: 
Joseph Steigwald, agent unattached, Chesa- 
peake district, Baltimore, Md.; G. E. Greene. 
agent, North Shore district, Chicago, Ill.; Ezra 
Solomon, agent, Flatbush district, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. C.: L. J. Masse, agent unattached, Nor- 
wich, Conn.: G. B. Call, agent unattached, 
Elmira, N. Y.: A, J. Dubuc, agent unattached, 
Woonsocket, R. I.; Frank Garden, agent un- 
attached, Salina district. Syracuse, N. Y.: E. P. 
Varmon, agent, Blue Valley district, Kansas 
City, Mo.: William Elkus, agent, Fulton dis- 
trict, Brooklyn, N. Y. C., and C, A. Murphy, 
agent, Alton, II. 

There have been few changes among super- 
intendents. A new district has been created at 
Galesburg, Tll., by dividing Peoria, Ill, and 
Frank M. Maltby. formerly deputy superin- 
tendent at Joliet, Ill, has been promoted to he 
stiperintendent, February 14. 

Tonesboro, Ark., has been made into a dis- 
trict office and Paul Gossrau, formerly deputy 
superintendent at Hyde Park, Mo., has been 
promoted to be superintendent, February 21. 

George E. Wysor, formerly deputy superin- 
tendent at Gordon Park, Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to be superintendent at Mansfield, Ohio, 
February 28. 


Twenty-two Billions Spent on Luxuries 

The people of this country spent twenty-two 
billions of dollars in 1919 for luxuries. Here 
is where part of this gigantic stm goes, ac- 
cording to the records of the treasury depart- 
ment: 

Automobiles and parts, $2,000,000,000 ; candy, 
$1 ,900,000,000 ; cigarettes, $800,000,000; tobacco 
and snuff, $800,000,000; cigars, $510,000,000 : 
pianos, organs, phonographs, $250,000,000; 
chewing gum, $50,000,000. 


Thursday 


As the signs of the times all point to a lull 
in the demand for many luxuries, there will be 
an enormous amount of money seeking another 
outlet. What a blessing for the country if only 
one of these twenty-two billions could be di- 
verted to pay life insurance premiums! At an 
average rate of $35 per $1000, it would pay the 
premiums on more than $28,500,000,000 of in- 
surance. 


INDUSTRIAL DEATH RATE LOW 


Metropolitan Life Reports 1920 a Record 
Year 

A record health year is reported by the in- 
dustrial department of the Mctropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, which had a death rate of 
9.7 per 1,000 during 1920, a decrease of 9 per 
cent less than the 1919 rate and 23 per cent 
lower than the mortality record of 1gIT. 

Tuberculosis, influenza and pneumonia, as 
well as accidents, all show marked decreases. 
The improvement is most marked in the case of 
tuberculosis. 

In 1920 this disease was responsible for 13.9 
per cent of the deaths among the persons on 
whom the statistics are based, a death rate 14 
per cent less than in 1919, and 40 per cent less 
than in tort. These figures refer to persons 
among the working population of the United 
States and Canada, and it is calculated that 
there is a general reduction of two-fifths in 
the death rate from tuberculosis among this 
class. 

Among factors credited with having accom- 
plished this important reduction are improved 
economic and living conditions among the indus- 
trial poppulation and the anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign in progress for the last twenty-five years. 
The question is raised as to whether the out- 
door life of the millions of men inducted into 
military service in the past few years may not 
have had some bearing on the figures. 

The influenza and pneumonia death rate, con- 
sidered jointly, was 27 per cent lower last year 
than in 1919. The modern safety movement is 
thought to have helped considerably to reduce 
the death rate from accidents. 

Among the many types of accident which 
showed marked reduction were burns, drown- 
ings, falls and railroad accidents. Expert en- 
gineering experience, applied to the protection 
of life in industrial plants, and an active cam- 
paign to educate the public life in the safe 
use of public transportation facilities are 
bringing results, which the insurance people 
say can now be found expressed in terms of 
longer life. The improvement in the accident 
record, however. is not sustained when it 
comes to the matter of automobiles. It was 
10.9 per 100,000 higher than ever recorded 
in the statistics of this group of instrred wage- 
earners. 

“The fatality list chargeable to the automo- 
bile is now longer than that for a number of 
other causes considered at one time the 
scourge of the American population” says a 
statement on the subject. It is now higher 
than the rates for any of the other principal 
causes of accidental death. 
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SIZING UP THE BUYER 





Means of Seeing His Mental Ma- 


chinery Work 





KEYNOTE TO KNOWL- 
EDGE 


OBSERVATION 





General and Specific Indications are Neces- 
sary for True Estimate of Prospect’s 
Character 





Following is a further instalment of 
the work entitled “The Selling Process,” 
written and published by Norval A. 
Hawkins, giving a valuable insight into 
the mechanics and psychology of sales- 
manship, 











There is an old motto, “Be sure you are 
right; then go ahead.” But the motto is in- 
complete. The converse of the rule should 
also be stated, in two ways. “When uncertain 
whether you are right or wrong, stop, look 
and listen.” Also, “If you are sure you are 
wrong, back up.” 

All the while a salesman is making his 
presentation of his proposition, he needs to 
know as accurately as possible what effect he 
is creating. If the mental machinery of the 
buyer were visible to the salesman, he wotild 
watch it functioning and adapt his selling 
tactics accordingly. But the mind cannot be 
seen. Only its reflex actions on muscles can 
be observed. So the salesman must get his 
knowledge of what is going on inside a 
prospect’s head, by noting and comprehending 
the significance of the outward indications of 
mental action. 

We know that there are but three media by 
which ideas can be transmitted from one mind 
to another mind; words, tones and movements. 
Hence the salesman can learn what his pros- 
pect is thinking only if he is able to tell what 
is the real meaning of the words and tones he 
hears and the actions he sees. The process of 
sizing up the buyer, therefore, is double. The 
salesman must not only perceive the different 
words, tones and movements of the prospect; 
but also must trace each back to the mental 
action of which it is a reflex. It is not enough 
to note accurately all the buyer says and does. 
That is just the first half of the process. It 
is essential then to interpret the words, tones 
and movements accurately. 

Let us consider first the important element 
of perception in sizing up the buyer. Later 
we will give our especial attention to the in- 
terpretation of what is perceived. 


WHAT Is THE BuyER REALLY THINKING? 


At the outset we need to draw a very clear 
distinction between what the buyer pretends 
to be thinking and what he really is thinking. 
The untrained salesman sizing up a buyer is 
apt to be fooled by artificial devices employed 
by the prospect for self- protection against the 
wiles of salesmen. 


Professional buyers espe- 
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cially grow into the habit of endeavoring to 
conceal or disguise their thoughts. The skilled 
salesman takes this charactertistic into account. 
He therefore notes all indications of thought; 


‘then if he finds contractions, he makes up his 


mind which indications are real and which 
are artificial. ; 

_It is not difficult to make the distinction, in 
most cases. The words, tones and movements 
which are employed consciously by the buyer 
are those he uses for camouflage, if he is in 
the habit of trying to disguise or hide his real 
thoughts. But no man can help saying or 
doing things that’ are governed by what is 
called his sub-conscious mind. These are the 
manifestations of mental reflexes that the 
salesman can rely on. So his own mind should 
be particularly alert to perceive indications that 
are not the result of the buyer’s conscious 
mental activity. The buyer is sure to “give 
himself away” without realizing it, even when 
he is trying his hardest to make a contradictory 
impression on the salesman. 

Suppose, for instance, that you call on a 
prospect who pretends to be very gruff and 
unapproachable. He has put on a _ brusque, 
even harsh manner. He scowls and talks in an 
unfriendly way. Are you to size him up as a 
“crab” because of these indications? His 
words and tones and acts that repel you show 
he is conscious of them. So he can pretend 
with them. Be alert to perceive the things 
he does which are not intended to impress you, 
the things he does sub-consciously. For in- 
stance, his office subordinates may disprove the 
buyer’s artificial crabbedness. You notice that 
they do not appear browbeaten. If his office 
boy doesn’t seem afraid of the boss, you need 
not be. Note the muscles that produce the 
scowl. Does the buyer have to make the 
frown; does it relax momentarily and have 
to be done over again: or is it evidently part 
of his characteristic expression? If the office 
subordinates of your prospect don’t seem to 
be under a strain, and if the muscles he frowns 
with do seem to be straining to keep the scowl 
on his face, you will know that his manner, 
words and tones are artificial. You will not 
waste time and effort in attempting to mollify 
this buyer, for he isn’t really a crab at all. 
You present an idea to him that you believe 
will stir his interest; instead of going through 
any preliminary “soothing process.” He 
forgets himself and you are inside the first 
barrier he built to keep you outside. 


LEARN THE Prospect’s HaAsit oF THINKING 


What a man says, the tone in which he 
speaks, and his actions, indicate not only what 
he is thinking now, but his previous mental 
processes. So his utterances and his move- 
ments should be perceived discriminatingly in 
order that the salesman may judge what are 
the characteristics of the buyer. The salesman 
wants primarily to learn what are the pros- 
pect’s habits of thought. What he happens to 
be thinking at the moment is of secondary im- 
portance; since he surely will revert to his 
habitual thinking later. 

A man is a complex organism. But he does 
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He does not analyze him- 
The salesman, however, must start his 
sizing up of the buyer with comprehension of 
the necessity for paying the closest attention 
Too many salesmen make merely 
general observations when sizing up buyers. 


not realize that. 
self, 


to details. 


General observation is likely to result in 
erroneous impressions. It is apt to be vague, 
anyhow, and leave the salesman uncertain of 
the characteristics of the man he is trying 
to size up. 

Still, general observation of the prospect 
should not be neglected. But it should not be 
relied on except to furnish clues which the 
salesman can check up with specific observation 
of the buyer. Ii the specific indications con- 
tradict the general indication the salesman 
should instantly abandon any first impression 
he may have received, and think of the buyer 
as specific observations reveals him. 

The general observation made by the sales- 
man in sizing up a buyer includes usually three 
factors: the prospect’s place of business, his 
associates and the man himself. In most cases 
the average salesman will make up his mind 
from the evidence afforded by these three 
factors and have an idea of the buyer which 
will govern his work throughout. Conse- 
quently if the salesman starts with a wrong 
idea based on general observation, he is likely 
to blunder along with it and fail in his selling 
efforts. The trained observer, however, tests 
out the general indications by noting specific 
signs, and does not make up his mind until he 
has done this testing. He is in no danger, 
therefore, of proceeding on a wrong hypothesis. 
If the general observation and the specific ob- 
servation agree, the skillful salesman knows 
he is right. If they disagree, he suspects that 
the general observation is misleading. He 
promptly tests out the point with another 
specific observation, he accepts the indication 
as truly significant of the characteristic of the 
buyer. 


SPECIFIC OBSERVATIONS OF CHARACTER 

Now, what do we mean by specific observa- 
tions? Let us illustrate. It is important to 
observe, for instance, the physical structure of 
a prospect. What do his head and face indi- 
cate? What do his shoulders and chest tell 
about him? Are any of his characteristics 
revealed by his abdomen or by his hands? 
We all know that when we consider these 
factors one by one, each makes an impression 
on our minds, a specific impression. At first 
glance we receive a general impression of the 
man, in which these details are merged. It 
would be unsafe to rely on that general impres- 
sion, however, though it may be corrected. But 
if we size up his head, his face, his shoulders, 
his chest, his abdomen, and his hands, and 
if our impression of him is not changed as 
a result, we have confidence in it such as we 
could not feel before. There are many other 
facts, of course, which should be observed 
specifically. But the six details mentioned 
illustrate the idea. 

Suppose that the general impression was of 
a rather stolid, easy-going man. Let us assume 











that his head was ordinary, that his face was 
heavy, his shoulders rounded, his chest thick, 
and that he had the paunch of a hearty, big 
eater. But specific observations of his hands 
discloses that his finger nails are bitten to the 
quick. Evidently the general observation led 
us to the erroneous conclusion that this man 
is stolid and easy-going. The bitten finger 
nails prove that he is nervous and suggest the 
likelihood of irritability. It is necessary to 
readjust our size-up. If we proceed to the 
selling processes on a wrong hypothesis and 
treat this man on the assumption that he is 
stolid and easy-going, he is apt to fly off the 
handle and spill the beans. 

The illustration demonstrates the importance 
of specific observation of details. The master 
salesman trains himself to perceive items rather 
than aggregates. The student of salesmanship 
should practice analytical observation at a 
glance. We know there are men who can look 
at a window display for a second; then turn 
their backs and name twenty times as many 
articles as an ordinary observer could recall 
seeing. This is the sort of an observation a 
salesman must be able to make. In the first 
few moments of meeting the prospect, the 
salesman has time enough to observe a hundred 
details, any one of which may give him the 
clue to the best way he can approach this 
buyer’s interest, or warn him not to make a 
presentation that would lessen his chances for 
selling. 


Correct ConcLtusions CoME From KNOWLEDGE 

Without knowledge it is impossible to arrive 
at correct conclusions. The salesman’s first 
effort, therefore, should be to make his in- 
stantaneous collection of perceptions, rather 
than to decide what they indicate. He should 
keep his mind open for facts only the first sec- 
ond or two after he enters the buyer’s 
presence; then when he knows sufficient details 
it will be safe for him to begin their interpre- 
tation. The size-up, of course, is not completed 
until the interview is over. So the salesman 
should be alert all through the various selling 
processes to detect any additional indications 
of the buyer’s thoughts. 

He should be careful, however, not to make 
mistakes. It is better to proceed cautiously 
with the known facts, even if they are few, 
than it is to jump to conclusions that may need 
to be treated. Each new indication per- 
ceived in the course of the interview should 
add to the salesman’s previous knowledge of 
the buyer; not subtract substantially from the 
size-up already made. Consequently as the sale 
proceeds, the salesman should feel surer and 
surer of his ground. 

The object of the size-up is lost sight of by 
many salesmen. It is to make the salesman’s 
work of actual selling as efficient as possible. 
In fact, that is the object of acquiring skill in 
all the various processes of the sale. This ob- 
ject is accomplished in two ways, of course. 
First, mistakes are avoided, with their dangers. 
Second, right methods are increased in effec- 
tiveness, with consequent advantages. 
Probably you have read the Sherlock Holmes 
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detective stories. They were fiction of course, 
but there was a scientific basis for all the de- 
ductions made by the imaginary detective. No 
detail about a man is unimportant. Every 
word he speaks, every tone, every act is signifi- 
cant. Of the three media through which he 
expresses his inner self, words should be de- 
pended on least, tones to a much greater .ex- 
tent, and actions most of all, by the salesman 
making a size-up. 

Therefore, when you enter a prospect’s pres- 
ence, note everything that transpires and see 
everything that constitutes the setting for your 
interview. The inanimate objects in the office, 
the buyerS subordinates and business associ- 
ates, his bearing and clothes, what he says—all 
these, however, may mislead you. But if you 
study and analyze tones you almost surely will 
get valuable knowledge of the man, and if 
you perceive his muscle structure in detail, and 
each movement of a muscle that is observable, 
you will learn the truth about his character- 
istics every time. Not all of what is going on 
in his mind, of course, but plenty to keep you 
from missteps and to guide you in taking the 
right steps. 


Special Service Bureau 

Some of our subscribers may not be aware 
that we maintain a Special Service Bureau 
whereby we endeavor, when so requested, to 
place agents in touch with desirable companies, 
when they wish to form new connections. 

3elow is a sample letter received from one of 
our subscribers, who has taken advantage of the 
service offered by this bureau. 


Please withdraw my application from your 
files, as | am permanently located. 
Thanking you for the consideration, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
T. W. Sturtz. 


Why not subscribe to-day? 


What good is a stiff punch if it doesn’t land on 
the right spot? 

If a man has a goodly quantity of enthusiasm 
for his work he has a good shock absorber for disap- 
pointments—and one of the most vital elements of 
success.—The Eureka. 
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The Troublesome “If” 


Every agent has more trouble with the “‘Ifs” 
from his prospect than all the other objections 
put together. There is hardly one of them 
that can’t be answered. For instance: 

If he is a married man, life insurance will 
provide an estate for the family. 

If he has a child, life insurance will guarantee 
its support and education after he has gone. 

If he should have a mortgage on the home, 
life insurance will pay it. 

If he doesn’t care for a home, a monthly in- 
come policy will pay the rent. 

If he is not able to borrow from the bank, 
he can raise money on his policy. 

If he is a young man, life insurance will pro- 
vide a safe investment, as well as protect the 
father, mother, brother or sister, 

If he applies for a position of trust, his life 
insurance policy is one of the best recommenda- 
tions. 

If he is a partner in business, a partnership 
policy protects both the firm and the family. 

If he is a rich man, his estate is not jeopar- 
dized because of debts which bring about liti- 
gation. , 

If he is afraid of the business judgment of 
his wife, son or daughter, the monthly income 
plan for twenty years, or for life, obviates dis- 
astrous results. 

If he has an afflicted dependent, a monthly 
income policy for life provides absolutely for 
their comfort. 

If he is familiar with Federal and State in- 
heritance taxes, he will realize that without 
sufficient life insurance an estate may become 
seriously impaired. 

If he is about to buy property, his insurance 
policy would take care of obligations if death 
came unexpected. 

If he is a professional or salaried man, his 
best asset is brain, and when death comes that 
brain ceases to be of value. 

Life insurance is really the only thing which 
can, in a measure, compensate for the loss. 


—The pessimist is already worrying ahout how 
cold it will be next winter. 








LIFE INSURANCE AGGREGATES 
The following table exhibiting business carried by the old-line regular 
life insurance companies and by the assessment life associations and 
fraternal orders, shows that assessment insurance is still an important 
factor in competition for life insurance, and not to be ignored by old- 


line managers and agents: 


Old line Corditiary))s...6c 6s s20de oars 
Old line’ Gndustrial) ...... 6.066.060 


Total wold Aine ...«.. o.</ceaa ccs neste 
Stipuated premium ................ 
Assessment Wie. .266..0cs40dscscae ees 
PAE RUANAL 155.6 cesar dd. a oie axes areas Sees eT 


ps 19327,057,012 





WRITTEN In Force 

IN I9IQ DEC. 31, TOTO 
... $6,420,446,940 $28,172,181 ,603 
...  1,389,165,667 6,406,556,103 
... $7,800,612,607. — $34,578,737,706 
as 2,979,085 15,532,821 
a 80,428,638 444,625,784 


9,531,216,614 





Total assessment and fraternal.... $1,411,365,335 $9,991,375,219 
PBOPCPAE os. bcc.0.4:ie0r8-0redia, Bieiewie 9,220,077,942 44,570,112,925 
To % 
Ratio of old-line insurance to aggregate. 84.69 77.55 
Ratio of assessment and fraternal to 
APFRTCCALE .0.cc vsieedcae ss oatear 15.31 22.45 
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CANVASSING METHODS 





Chapter From “How To Sell Insur- 
ance,” by William Alexander* 





POINTS THAT MAY HELP 





Various Means by Which a Prospect Can 
Be Made to Want Insurance 


It is an excellent plan to build up a clientele 
by insuring all the men you can reach who are 
in the same line of business. 

If you insure a doctor, other doctors will fol- 
low his example; and like the batsman who gets 
“on to the curves” of the pitcher, you will learn 
how best to approach men of that profession. 

I know an agent who insured a prominent 
furniture man in a Western city. That was 
equivalent to an introduction to all the furni- 
ture men in the same building, and he insured 
most of them. That led to his calling on all the 
furniture men in that town. Then he canvassed 
the furniture men in other cities, showing a list 
of his clients in that line of business as a card 
of introduction. The result is that he has 
among his clients quite a large army of furni- 
ture manufacturers and dealers. 


THE INSURING HABIT 


Some years ago a wealthy man died in 
Philadelphia. After his death it was found 
that whenever he had embarked in some new 
enterprise he had taken out a new policy. His 
theory was that in the event of his death before 
an enterprise had reached a successful issue its 
value would shrink, and his widow would be 
less competent to carry it forward than he had 
been. And his widow profited greatly in con- 
sequence of his foresight, for this man died 
suddenly and left many undeveloped enterprises 
which were protected and developed with the 
proceeds of these policies. 


A Two INTERVIEW CANVASS 

Good canvassing schemes are almost without 
number. Here is one: A salesman whom I 
know calls on a man and submits a well di- 
gested proposition. Then he makes an appoint- 
ment for a second interview. He knows that 
even if he has made a good impression his 
prospect will forget much of what he has heard. 
So, before returning he makes a typewritten 
“brief,” such as a lawyer would prepare to sub- 
mit to the judge in a case in court. This “brief” 
covers in condensed form the points he has 
already made. At the second interview he sits 
down with the prospect and reads this “brief” 
to him. Thus one point after another is covered 
again, and the prospect is reminded of what 
has been said in the first interview in reference 
to each point. Meanwhile the prospect is asked 
to keep his eye on the “brief” as it is being 
read to him. Thus the agent’s proposition is 
developed for the second time, but in a very 
compact and convincing form. And the pros- 


pect’s attention is held; for his mind, his eyes 
and his ears are all engaged. Under this plan 
no effort is made to close the case at the first 
interview, but the agent always expects to get 


——s 


* Published by The Spectator Company. 


the application signed and the premium paid 
at the conclusion of the second interview. 


Be ENcourRAGING 


If you want to succeed, you must keep your 
prospect in a good humor, and this can be ac- 
complished better by showing him that he will 
reap a reward if he acts wisely, than by warn- 
ing him that those dependent on him will suffer 
if he neglects his duty. Men are like children. 
If you go to a prospect like a doctor, to dose 
him with wholesome but bitter physic, he will 
resist you; but if you go to him like Santa 
Claus, with gifts, he will be pleased. And re- 
member that you do go laden with precious 
gifts. You give capital to men who are poor: 
you bring comfort and happiness to women and 
children ; you educate boys and girls; you start 
young men upon their business careers; you 
give those who have saved enough to pay for 
their insurance the right to spend the balance 
of their incomes freely ; you perpetuate business 
firms, and cement corporate interests. There 
are a thousand ways in which you can interest 
and delight men in the subject of insurance 
without preaching to them or reproaching them, 
and without calling upon death to act as your 
solicitor. 

SELLING Points 

It has already been said that it is essential 
for you to keep two card indexes, one of pros- 
pects and one of policyholders. It is equally 
important for you to keep a card index of good 
selling points. The cards on which these points 
are entered should be filed under different head- 
ings. 

The selling points that you can gather, and 
file for ready reference, are almost without 
number. And if you are wide awake you will 
be able to add many good selling points of 
vour own. Many good selling points are 
scattered through the pages of this book. Some 
are original: the rest have been gathered from 
various sources. Pick them out and enter them 
in your card index. A comprehnsive collection 
would fill a volume. The few that follow are 
offered simply by way of illustration: 


A ship may sink, a building may burn, but 
every man must die. 

Life insurance is a matter of dollars and 
sense. 

You are not insured? What company turned 
you down? 

The beauty of life insurance is that it reaches 
its maximum value when everything else is 
made uncertain by death. 

The man who procrastinates may be sorry 
that he met the undertaker before the insurance 
agent overtook him. 

Some men provide so bountifully for wife and 
children that they leave little for their widows 
and orphans. 

If you can’t accumulate a capital, you can 
create one by investing in life insurance. 

Will your earnings continue after 
death? Yes, if you insure them. 

You can project your salary, or the income 
from your profession, into the future by means 
of life insurance. 


your 
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In case of death, the bank pays what you have 
saved—the insurance company pays what you 
have hoped to save. 

Capital, brains, skill, experience, influence, 
prestige, and good will, can and ought to be 
insured, 

You might not be able to accumulate an 
estate—but you can buy one—with life insur- 
ance. 

If you needed fire insurance on your home or 
your goods, would you wait until next year to 
get it? 

By great self-denial, if life is prolonged, 


some men succeed in saving money. But a 


policy will make you a capitalist at once. 

Your promise to insure will not net your 
family a cent, of you die. A policy will net 
$1000, $1500, $10,000 or more. 

If a thing is worth doing at all, it is worth 
doing promptly and well—and unless you in- 
sure now, you may never be able to insure at all. 

It is estimated that over. 100,000 applicants 
for life insurance are declined every year by the 
regular companies. Most of these could have 
secured protection if they had applied sooner. 

It’s easy to get the man who is making money 
to put some of it into life insurance. 

To the man who is not making money insur- 
ance is a stern necessity. 


Monthly Incomes 


There is the widest field for the use of 
monthly income policies among all classes of 
people. Thousands of men are building up a 
competence by the saving of a few hundred 
dollars a year, but it takes years of such saving 
to reach an amount that will afford an adequate 
income for the wife and children. What man 
is bold enough to say that those years will be 
given? 

Ten thousand dollars will seldom yield over 
$500 a year. How can a woman with children 
manage to keep her family on such an income 
—less than the wages of the poorest paid day 
laborer. 

The worst suffering from poverty is among 
those who have seen better days. Dropped 
suddenly from one standard of living to an- 
other, brought face to face with conditions 
previously unknown, how limited is their earn- 
ing power, how few the positions that offer, 
how small the remuneration. 

is it any wonder under such circumstances 
thoi the capital is gradually eaten up by ex- 
penses, that inexperienced women rendered 
desperate are induced to make dangerous and 
often disastrous investments by the promise of 
large returns. What tragedies due to lack of 
foresight, to embezzlement. to inexperience, to 
misfortune, play in and out among the lives of 
those who have known better times, and to 
crown it all, what a tragedy for children de- 
prived of an education that is their due. But 
even for the woman who is left with consider- 
able money are there not many cases where 
they too come to want? Are they not the 
chosen victims of the promoter? What of the 
fortunes that have been lavishly spent or have 
been lost by the mismanagement of trustees? 

Thousands of men who are slowly building 
up a competence need just this policy. They 
do not even know there is such a thing in ex- 
istence. 

The agent who sells the monthly income 
policy is a benefactor. He has it in his power 
to prevent many and great misfortunes—The 
Agents Record, Travelers Insurance Company. 
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INSURANCE: 


A Practical Exposition for the 


Student and Business Man 
By T. E. Younc, B:A.,; F.RASS. 


Third Edition—Revised and Enlarged 








Mr. Younc’s book is a lucid, simple exposition of the principles 
and practice of life, fire, marine and other branches of insurance, 
specially adapted for the use of the underwriter, student and busi- 
ness man. It has been adopted as a text-book by Yale University. 
In the Tu1rp EpitTIon the author has taken pains to elaborate the 
work, more particularly in reference to his own views upon the 
limitation of risks, while a simple explanation has been furnished of 
the force of mortality. 


Price, Third Edition, 424 pages - $3.25 


Insurance Office Organization: 


Managements and Accounts 
By T. E. Younc, B.A., F.R.A.S., and Ricwarp Masters, A.C.A. 


Second Edition—Revised 


This book will be found to be a valuable guide to the proper 
organization and conduct of an insurance company. In it Mr. 
YOUNG points out the best methods to be followed in the formation 
and management of an insurance company’s staff, and the most 
systematic and economical administration of its business. The 
practical features relating to the operation of a company are com- 
prehensively discussed. 

. The general principles of bookkeeping are also treated by Mr. 
YOuNG, and are elaborated in succeeding chapters by Mr. MASTERS. 
The general, life, firesmarine and accident departments are taken up 
separately, and the necessary books and accounts illustrated and 
described in detail. 

This work should be invaluable to anyone contemplating the 
establishment of a new insurance company, or who wishes to im- 
prove present bookkeeping methods. It contains 150 pages and is 
bound in cloth. 











Price, post paid, $2.00 





The Elements of Insurance. By J. E. Exe. A book which 
will aid in a clear understanding of the principles and practice of 
accident, fire, marine and life insurance. 


Price, post paid, 70 cents 





Accountancy. By Francis W. Prxtey. An entirely new work 
dealing with Aceountancy from a theoretical and practical point of 
view. The latest exposition of the science. 318 pages, cloth. 


Price, post paid, $2.40 





Pitmans Secretary’s Handbook. A complete secretary’s man- 
ual prepared by HERBERT E. BLAIN. It covers secretarial work 
thoroughly for public and private institutions and for individuals. 
(Second Edition, revised, omitting joint stock secretaryships.) 


Price, post paid, $2.00 





Principles of Marine Law. By LAwreNcE DucKwortH. A 
knowledge of Marine Law is of the utmost importance to all those 
who are in any way connected with marine insurance or the ship- 
ping trade, and the volume covers all the essential features. 


Price, post paid, $3.25 





Office Organization and Management. By LAWRENCE R. 
DicKsEE, M.Com., F.C.A., and H. E. BLarn. This volume gives in 
detail, with the aid of specially selected illustrations and copies of 
actual business forms, a complete description of management and 
organization under the most improved and up-to-date methods. 
315 pages, cloth. 

Price, post paid, $3.00 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS of the above works for the Insurance world 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











A GROUP OF 


Life Insurance Leaflets 


The Spectator Company offers for sale to the life 
insurance community the following attractive and 
compelling leaflets. Each one is full of emphatic 
arguments on the benefits of life insurance and make 
direct appeal to both men and women in all walks 
in life. These leaflets are sure producers of good 
business results. 

Prices at which the leaflets can be supplied: 


Robbing Yourself (Issued in May, 1917). 
Showing the Advantages of Saving vs Wasting. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 


Take Notice (Issued in May, 1917). ° 
Emphasizing the importance of paying premiums 
promptly. . 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
The Unexpected Always Happens. 
It is like reading news from the seat of war to read 
the list of victims of sudden death and accident. 
This leaflet can be used to advantage by agents 
of both life and accident insurance companies. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Are You a Woman? 
If so what do you do with your money? 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 


Too Busy. 
An effective reply to the claim often made of 
being too busy to consider life insurance. 
Per 1,000, $10; per 500, $7; per 100, $2. 
Caution to Policyholders. 
A strong and lucid argument for keeping policies 


in force. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Up Against It. 
Forcibly illustrating the misfortunes of many 


former well-to-do capitalists and business men. 
Per 1,000, $10; per 500, $7; per 100, $2. 


It Helps You Along. 
A strong appeal to the uninsured and the under 


insured. 
Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 


What Holds You? 
Sets forth the advantages of life insurance agency 
work as a career for young men. 
Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 


A Legacy For You. 
Unique life insurance leaflet just published. 
Limited payment endowment and income in- 
surance presented in a novel way. Fine busi- 
ness getter. 
Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 
On orders of 1,000 copies or more, the inscription 
of company or general agent will be printed without 
extra charge. On orders of less than 1,000 $3. 
extra for inscription. Sample copies of any or all 
these leaflets will be sent on receipt of ten cents each. 


Mail 90 cents and sample copies of the whole 
series (10 leaflets) will be sent to you. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 Wittiam STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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WITH THE PRUDENTIAL 





Superintendent Charles Hermann Ad- 
mitted to “Class D” 





INDIANAPOLIS DISTRICTS LEAD 





Promotions—Peter L. McCreath 

a Superintendent in 
Kingston, Ont. 

A special campaign for ordinary insurance 
was held during the latter half of January in 
which the two districts jn Indianapolis made 
good records, the first place being held by In- 
dianapolis 2, and Indianapolis 1 holding fourth 
place. 

The four leading assistants in the same con- 
test were from Indianapolis, and C. J. Cole of 
the same city was the leading agent. , In all 
forty-six men were listed and of these eleven, or 
forty per cent, were from the Indianapolis dis- 
trict. 

J. Parmentier has been made assistant super- 
intendent in Lowell, Mass. He has been an 
agent in that district. 

George McGuire, superintendent of the Chi- 
cago 4 district, is leading all agents in the con- 
servation of industrial business and is the sixth 
in the conserving of ordinary business. 

Peter*L. McCreath, formerly assistant super- 
intendent at Hamilton, Ont., was recently pro- 
moted to the superintendency of the Kingston, 
Ont., district. He entered the Prudential serv- 
ice as an agent in Toronto in 1910 and became 
assistant at Hamilton in 1912. His latest pro- 
motion came exactly eleven years from the day 
he became.an agent. 

Nathan Block, assistant in Brooklyn 12, was 
one of the leading assistants in division B for 
1920 and at present is leading in ordinary writ- 
ings for this year. eed 

Among agents Israel Smail of Greensburg, 
Pa., has a substantial lead in ordinary and is 
far enough in advance to be quite sure of his 
position. 

Patrick H. Fahey, assistant in St. Paul, and 
Edward Schoninger of Winona, Minn., were 
recently admitted to membership in “Class A” 
of the Prudential Old Guard. 

Superintendent Charles Hermann of the 
Philadelphia 6 district recently completed 
twenty years of continuous service and is now 
a member of “Class D” of the Prudential Old 
Guard. 

\fter five years of continuous service with 
the company, Assistant Superintendent Charles 
Lorentz of Brockton, Mass., and Agent Joseph 
H. Couhig of Lewiston, Me.. have been ad- 
mitted to membership in ‘the Prudential Old 
Guard. 

Superintendent Samuel L. Long of the 
Harrisburg, Pa., district has the distinction of 
leading division “K” in both industrial and 
ordinary for the full year of 1920. 

The leading assistant superintendent in net 
industrial insurance is Claude S. Synder of the 
York, Pa., district, while the top-notch agent is 
Chester H. Miller, operating in the same dis- 
trict. 


Assistant Superintendent David J. Thomas of 


Several 
Becomes 
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the Easton, Pa., district is the leading assistant 
in ordinary net issue, and William J. Corish of 
the Harrisburg district leads the agents. 

Benjamin E. West of Sedalia, Mo., has been 
promoted from agent to be assistant superin- 
tendent in that district. 

Ira Smith of Parsons, Kan., is leading the 
agency staff of division L in writing industrial. 
The ten leaders in low arrears for division L 
are as follows: 

Jacob J. Signaigo, St. Louis No. 4; Carl H. 
Windmoeller, St. Louis No. 3; Louis Dieker, 
Belleville, Ill.; Emil H. Reister, Belleville, Ill. ; 
William A. Reichman, Belleville, Ill.; Joseph 
Zimmerman, Belleville, Ill.; Alonzo L. Turner, 
Belleville, Ill.; George J. Savage, Belleville, 
Ill.; Carl A. Wilbert, Belleville, Iil.; William 
H. Brune, St. Louis No. 1. 


Do You Sell Insurance to Women? 

Many life insurance agents have just above 
twice as many prospects as they really think 
they have. Putting it another way, many life 
insurance men practically ignore one-half of 
the available supply of prospects. 

You call on a man at his office, where, the 
chances are, there are several other men and 
women who need insurance as much, or more, 
than the “boss” does. After you have done 
business with the “boss” you no doubt make 
it a point to go after the other men. Good! 
But what about the women who work there? 

business and the professions are rapidly be- 
coming filled with women who are demon- 
strating their ability to play the game as well 
their brothers. Statistics will tell vou a 
lot of interesting things about these women 
who are earning their own wav in the world. 
For one thing, the number of them paying in- 
come taxes shows a remarkable increase. The 
New York State tax returns, for example, 
show that there were 100,000 single women in- 
190,000 


as 


come tax payers as compared with 
single males. 

But statistics are not required to prove an 
obvious need for life insurance, although it is 
well to have this evidence of ability to pay 
for it. 

The protection these women need they will 
huy from the agent who is able and willing to 
render efficient insurance service to them. 

Tf you are looking for a practical means of 
increasing your production, it will be worth 
vour while to take advantage of the abundant 
possibilities that await the agent who can in- 
telligently and effectively present a life insur- 
ance contract to women.—Guardian Life 
Bulletin. 


satisfied to merely make your mark in 


Don’t he 
world, but toe it. 

With many people the jch of the life agent is 
making up their minds for them. It is often not so 
difficult as one might suppose. It is 
fact which you have doubtless observed in others. and 
admit as that a man 
do a thing, but wavering on the edge of 


1m- 


the 


a psychological 


which we regards ourselves, 
wanting to 
doubt and 
pulsion to action from the outside, and “goes to it.” 


The timely word, well spoken. is sufficient to turn the 


over-caution, positively welcomes an 


scale. 
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Philadelphia Sales Congress March 11 


The Trenton, Delaware, Harrisburg and 
Philadelphia districts of the Philadelphia Life 
Underwriters Association will participate in 
an all-day sales congress March 11. The slogan 
of the Philadelphia Sales Congress will be 
“Better Salesmanship in relation to the con- 
tinuity of the home and business.” 

Orville Thorp of Dallas, Tex., president of 
the National Association; Charles W. Scovel 
of Pittsburgh, ex-president of the National 
Association, Barney Pearson of Dallas, Tex:, 
and Winslow Russell, vice-president of the 
Phoenix Mutual of Hartford, Conn., who are 
making a tour of the United States, taking 
part in forty-two sales congresses, will be 
present, together with several other prominent 
members of the National Association. 

There will be over twelve-hundred life un- 
derwriters in session. 


Denver School of Salesmanship 

The School of Life Insurance Salesmanship 
of the School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance of the University of Denver (Colo.) 
will open its first regular session March 20 
and close June 3. It will hold a summer ses- 
sion from June 20 to August 26, 1921. The 
course embraces special lectures by a number 
of men well known as authorities upon sell- 
ing life insurance. The tuition fee is $100. 


Robertson Law Will Probably Remain 

A bill intended to repeal the Robertson law, 
which requires the investment of reserves on 
Texas busines in the State of Texas, has been 
killed by a House committee, 


-It is a cinch you will be either an old man or a 
dead man.—Pointers. 
—The 


greater, 


are growing longer, opportunities 


business hetter. 


days 


Go get ’em!—Pointers. 


mental efficiency by grieving 
over past errors, but clear your brain of all old cob- 


webs and get busy doing things right—The Eureka. 


—Don’t impair your 


A lot of people are waiting to buy things till 
further. As the price of guaran- 
teed low-cost life insurance never went up, no one is 
Protection. 


prices come down 
waiting.- 

—There are three kinds of people in the world: 
The the and the can’ts. The first 
accomplish everything, the second oppose everything, 
and the third fail in everything. 


wills, won’ts 


—S. D. Sandeen of Marshall, Texas, has succeeded 
B. L. Allen as manager of the Camden agency of the 
National Life Insurance Company. Mr. Allen has 
accepted a position with the Pierce Oil Corporation. 

Life insurance increases the stability of the busi- 
ness world, raises its moral tone and puts a premium 
upon those habits of thrift and saving which are so 
essential to the welfare of the people as a body.— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

—“By their fruits ye shall know them” fitly ap- 
plies to the typical diligent insurance man—the 
creator of results. Leaders and “near” leaders be- 
come such by untiring effort, by faith and a dogged 
determination to do things. They have a goal ahead 
definite object in view—hence with something 
concrete to work for they go forward unflinchingly 
and reap the rewards of production. 


—=— 


; —Never approach a prospect by asking him if he is 
uusy. The question suggests to his mind that your 
proposition is not worth his attention unless he has 
nothing else to do, and that you are willing to wait. 
Never tell him that he must or ought to insure. He 
resents the ‘‘must,” and the fact of your approaching 
lim_on the subiect of life insurance implies that you 
think he “ought” to do so. : 














RECOMMENDS CHANGE IN 
LAW 





Would Allow Small Companies a 
Higher Acquisition Expense 





SUPERINTENDENT JESSE S. PHILLIPS 
REPORTS 





Asks for Another Five Years for Liquida- 
tion of Life Company Stocks—Further 
Extension at His Discretion 


Superintendent of Insurance Jesse S, Phillips 
in his preliminary report to the legislature, 
made the following recommendations concern- 
ing life insurance companies: 


In discussing the subject of life insurance, 
Mir. Phillips shows the enormous growth 
since 1g00 in the amcunt of insurance in force 
and the assets of legal reserve life insurance 
companies. He states that while in 1906 out- 
standing insurance in force amounted to $12,- 
955,183,601, on December 31, 1919, the amount 
8f such insurance in force was $29,712,083,607, 
and that the assets of such companies on De- 
cember 31, I9I19, amounted to $6,096,788,780, 
while in 1906 the assets Were only $2,851,910,- 
924. The above amount of outstanding insur- 
ance is exclusive of that written by fraternal 
societies and assesment companies which on 
December 31, 1919, had insurance in force 
amounting to $6,917,056,425. Because of the 
increased expense of writing new business, Mr. 
Phillips recommends an amendment to section 
07 of the insurance law permitting to the 
smaller life companies a slightly larger expense 
margin for the acquisition of new business, 
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which he believes is necessary because of the 
fact that the smaller companies will have con- 
siderable difficulty in conducting their business 
properly and still keep within the expense limi- 
tations of the statute. 

Mr. Phillips states that because of the con- 
dition of foreign exchange, domestic companies 
not authorized to transact business in foreign 
countries but having policyholders and policy 
obligations therein payable in the currency of 
such countries, should be permitted to invest 
in the securities of these foreign countries in 
an amount not exceeding the reserve on the 
outstanding policies therein. This he believes 
is necessary in order that these companies may 
protect themselves from loss in case the ex- 
change rate returns to a normal basis. As 
there is no authority for such investment, an 
amendment to the insurance law is recom- 
mended. Reference is also made to the law re- 
quiring life companies to dispose of their stock- 
holdings on or before December 31, 1921. Mr. 
Phillips gives data showing the aggregate par 
value of such holdings on December 31, 1920, 
whereby it appears that there has been a large 
reduction in the same during the past four 
years. The Superintendent states further that 
to require the companies to dispose of such 
stocks before December 31 of this year would 
cause great loss to the companies and their 
policyholders, and suggests another five years’ 
extension. He states further that while the 
companies should dispose of these securities 
during the extended period if they can do so 
without loss, nevertheless, in order to obviate 
the possible necessity of coming to the legisla- 
ture at the end of the extended period, he be- 
lieves it advisable to give to the Superintendent 
of Insurance the power to erant such further 
extension as may be advisable ip order to 
further the interests of the companies and their 
policvholders. He, therefore, recommends an 
amendment accordingly. 
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A. R. Lawrence Named N. J. Insurance 
Deputy 

Commissioner of Banking and -Insurance 
William E. Tuttle, Jr., of New Jersey has ap- 
pointed Arnette Royce Lawrence, at present 
manager of the Workmen’s Compensation In- 
spection Rating Bureau of Virginia, Special 
Deputy Commissioner of Banking and Insur- 
ance and ex-officio chairman of the Compensa- 
tion Rating and Inspection Bureau. Mr. Law- 
rence’s office will be at 571 Broad street, New- 
ark. 


Accident and Health Claim Association 
Meeting 

A regular meeting of the association was 
held Friday, February 25, at the offices of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, New York. 
In the absence of S. M, LaMont, chairman, 
Herman Greiners, vice-chairman, presided. 

The meeting was addressed by H. A. Talbot 
of the law department of the Preferred Ac- 
cident, his subject being “Representations and 
Warrantees”; one most interesting and in- 
structive to his hearers. 

Ralph Marden, of the Employers Liability, 
delivered a eulogy on the life of the last 
deceased! member, Charles D. Whitney, chief 
adjuster of the Travelers, and dean of the as- 
sociation, reciting his noted ability and long 
experience and referring in feeling terms to 
the general affection and esteem in which he 
was held. 

















out Illinois. 


Our System: 
All ages taken from date of birth. 


Benefits: 


residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 


Premiums: 


weeks of this year. 
Supt. from the time he starts. 


ance companies in the U. S. for some years. 
months, 


and work for “he Globe. Apply, 


431 S. Dearborn St., 





HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 

industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 

Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- 

The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 

within the ‘‘forty mile limit” reached by and through suburban transpor- 

tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight”’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 


Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 
*‘Claims Paid on Sight.”’ 


Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 


Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a 


Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insure | 
This year for the first six | 


Increase in Premium Income...20 Per Cent 
Increase in Assets.............- 30 Per Cent 


If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago = 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Chicago, II]. 


T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen’! Mer. 


~ 





THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President 
H. LEISHEAR, Jr.» Sec’y & Treas. 


Incorporated 1882 


JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Vice-President 
J. HOWARD IGLERART, Medical Director 
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UBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON. 


; The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old estaolished 
publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England, whose long list 
publications on fire, life, marine and other branches of insurance embrace the most 
valuable and standard treatises on these subjects. 

SEND TEN CBNT STAMP FOR CATALOGUB. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORI 
6 
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THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Progress of World’s Largest Ordinary Life Insurance Company Shown by 
Annual Statement 





ASSETS NEARLY ONE BILLION DOLLARS 





Over Seventy-five Years of Continuous Success—Living Policyholders Have Received 
More than Amount Paid in Death Claims 


Another year of remarkable achievement in 
the development of ordinary life insurance is 
noted in an analysis of the seventy-sixth an- 
nual statement of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company issued January 1, 1921. This 
company is the largest institution of its kind 
in the world, doing an exclusive ordinary busi- 
ness. Its operations are so multifarious and 
cover such a wide field that they may be safely 
regarded as a barometer of general progress 
in the life insurance world everywhere. 

Seated in the centre of the world’s largest 
metropolis, it is of more than passing interest 
to note that the New York Life is a factor of 
no inconsiderable force in the development of 
agriculture in America. A survey of the 
character of investments made by the company 
shows that loans on farms in excess of $44,- 
700,000 have been extended to the agricultural 
interests of this country, of which nearly $15,- 
000,000 were loaned last year to this class of 
borrower. Home builders have been 
materially assisted, as the New York Life 
holds mortgages on real property other than 
farms in an amount exceeding $120,050,000. 
No doubt much of the money loaned to policy- 
holders under the contract privileges extend- 
ing a loan value to each holder of a policy was 
used in the purchase of homes during the past 
year, and these loans exceeded $140,000,000, 
according to the statement. 

Industries of many kinds, notably railroad 
and other transportation carriers, have been 
materially assisted by the wise investment of 
funds of the New York Life in secured bonds 
issued by such industries. Similarly public 
works of hundreds of municipalities have been 
financed out of money advanced by the com- 
pany ‘which holds bonds of all descriptions 
valued at something over $600,000,000. WNa- 
tional governments also have found loyal sup- 
port in the New York Life which was a liberal 
subscriber to the war issues of the United 
States, Canada, England, France and Belgium, 
total investments in the five Liberty loan is- 
sues of the United States alone exceeding 
$100,000,000. 

Realizing the fact that it will be a long 
time before the depreciated currencies of the 
European countries, especially those issued by 
the countries of Central Europe, will approach 
normal value, the New York Life has com- 
muted the valuation of its premium receipts 
and reserves on a basis that is more nearly in 


also 


harmony with the present value of such cur- 
rencies. This adjustment applies to receipts 
from policyholders and to reserves on policies 
in force in those countries of Europe in which 
the company formerly did business, operations 


therein having ceased so far as writing new 





business is concerned several years ago. The 
revaluation of securities resulted in the mark- 
ing off of more than $37,500,000 in assets and 
On a par value appraisal of these 
shown on 


reserves. 
company would have 
January I, 1921, total assets of more than one 
billion dollars as against admitted assets shown 
in the statement of $066,564,397, a sum in itself 
larger by more than $5,500,000 than the assets 
reported at the beginning of the year. Total 
reserves on policies increased during 1920 by 
reserves 


issets, the 


about $2,000,c00, bringing the total 
on policies up to $759,017,764. 

During 1920 the New York Life Ins. Co. 
paid for 247,224 new policies for total insur- 
ances of $711,297,038, the average policy being 
$2,878, as compared with total new policies of 
212,048 for $548,485,078 paid for in 1919, the 
total new business paid for showing an in- 
crease of about $153,000,co0 over the record 
of 1919. The total insurance in force, repre- 
sented by 1,605,035 policies, as of January I, 
1921, was $3,537,298,7560, an increase of about 
$410,000,000, as compared with the beginning 
of the year, despite the fact that many millions 
were written off on account of a revaluation 
of the dollar value of policies outstanding in 
foreign countries whose currencies are severely 
depreciated at the present time. This enor- 
mous increase in insurance in force is about 
67 per cent of new issues, showing a very 
high rate of persistency of business in a com- 
pany now on the last quarter of its first cen- 
tury of activity. 

Total 1920 
amounted to $193,790,133, of which $143,162,720 
was derived from premiums paid by policy- 
and $44,335,004 from and 
rents, total income exceeding that reported in 
igIg by over $16,000,000. 

As might have been expected total payments 


income from all sources in 


holders interest 


to policyholders and beneficiaries showed a 
decrease in 1920 as compared with those of 
heavy pay- 
from the 


1919, the year in which extremely 


ments on death claims arising 


pandemic of influenza and pneumonia were 
made. The decrease in 1920 was solely on ac- 
count of death 
which naturally terminate with the death of 


the annuitant. 


lower claims and annuities, 
Payments to living policyhold- 
ers in endowments, surrenders and dividends 
increased over the amount paid to such pol- 
icyholders in 1919, but it is interesting to note 
that there were year. 
Total policyholders and_ bene- 
ficiaries in 1920 amounted to $114,849,597, of 


fewer surrenders last 


payments to 


which $35,453,759 were on account of death 
claims, double 
while living policyholders received $79,305,838 
—a sum greater by nearly two and one-third 


including indemnity benefits, 
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fold the amount paid in death benefits—and 
of this nearly one-half was in dividends to re- 
duce the net cost of insurance. After paying 
all claims and expenses the company laid by 
$2,818,555 out of income. 

The ever increasing item of taxes is one of 
the significant expenditures of life imsurance 
companies today, and the New York Life paid 
more than $4,000,000 in this item in 1920. This 
tremendous toll on the thrift of the nation con- 
stitutes a burden that is both unjust and un- 
economic. The insuring public should be con- 
stantly educated as to the true nature of the 
burdens they are assuming when they volun- 
tarily tax themselves by taking out protection 
for the benefit of their families, thereby reliev- 
ing the State of the tremendous task of taking 
care of those who would otherwise be left 
destitute. 

The following tabulation of some of the 
more important items of the New York Life’s 
1920 statement forth the business and 
standing of that company: 


sets 


BusINESS AND STANDING IN 1920 
Premiums on new policies............. $30,311,863 
RENGQWAR DIONNE aos 6 6 i 6 siaicce wwneierns 112,143,214 
Annuities, double indemnity, and disability 

premiums 


707,643 


INOUE 55 cesews ec $143,162,720 








Total premium 
Juterest amd, ventas ccis5 on 3ceccccewsces $44,335,004 
CCHEN SOUND orga sui Sybase eae 6,292,409 

WOUAb MGOMO Ss sos Kaw wes Oo enor $193,790,133 
, Paid for death: clattnss 0.0: <0cce censsce $35,453,759 
Paid 10F €nGOWiMeRtS <5. .6<ccccnos eens 23,843,933 
Paid ROP. AMMO ONG oie e disci bis nee coy 1,538,238 
Paid for surrender values.............. 22,032,112 
Paid 108 CividendSi=... oe.ceteccccteusnetus 31,981,655 

Total payments to policyholders. . $114,849,597 


pqcste: laid Ue sido so sued cawecs nadacend 
Rotal admitted Assets. <6 6c ocecsacuowce< 
RGSOtGe4 8b DONONES oo acais.x'sd nema chee 
Dividends payable in 1921.............. 


$2,818,555 
966,664,397 
759,017,764 
37,446,655 


Dividends payable in subsequent years.. 76,176,646 
Reserves for other contingencies........ 50,102,394 
New paid-for business, 247,224 policies for 711,297,638 
Insurance in force January 1. 1921, 1,605,- 

OSS cies 100. 6 éo4.c coke en ucasoces 3,537,298,756 


On the basis of three hundred working days 
in the year, the transactions of the New York 
Life each day in 1920 show that the average 
daily receipts from policyholders were $477,- 
209, income from all other sources averaging 
$168,758 each day, the average daily total in- 
come being $645,067. Daily payments for 
death claims averaged $118,179 while living pol- 
icyholders received on the average $264,653 
each day, the average daily total payments to 
policyholders being $382,832. The average 
daily production of new business was 824 new 
policies for $2,370,992, while the daily increase 
in insurance in force averaged 496 policies for 
$1,364,505 of insurance. 

The gains in important items are shown in 
the table below: 

INCREASES IN 1920 
Premium income 
Fniterest and rents. os 0 <.ccdscveeceauen 
Death claims (decrease) 
Payments to living policyholders....... 


Dividends to policyholders.............. 282,867 
Total payments to policyholders(decrease) — 1,325,024 


LiRUEERENE MORON Go aco cs a'e eka ba ee, 5,642,277 
Policy and annuity reserves ........... 1,919,462 
Contingent reserves <<... ccccec cceeccces 5,384,426 
INGE Tew NUGKNOSE hare cas octokdc dame andy. 163,321,298 
Insurance in force. 148,841 policies for.. 409,378,670 


Established in 1845, the New York Life has 
passed over three-quarters of a century of re- 
markable business success. During that period 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF 
The Liberty Life I Comp 
OF KANSAS 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1920. 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in Banks.......... $18,494.30 Reserve (American 3%).. $144,183.43 
Certificates of Deposits. . 46,800. 00 Current Bills, Taxes, etc. . 1,555.79 
Liberty Bonds.......... 78,600. 00 Canstal Steek.....6.6055. 100,000. 00 
Mortgage Loans......... 130,680. 00 
er Tote) LAGI. . «<6 ki sec sacedes $245,739.22 
Total Ledger Assets.............. $274,574.30 ae Se ero $25,000.00 
NON=LEDGER ASSETS Surplus (Profits to return 
Interest Accrued........ $2,842 .87 to Policyholders)...... 31,888.10 
Deferred Premium Pay- 
ments.............-e- 25,210. 15 Surplus ay Rta Satie wt wre ele Gay a Eee Shaken ete 56,888. 10 
28,053 . 02 
BNE Nic okadid neon ix Kewen $302,627 .32 Di cscacvdacdieeeaorsited $302,627 .32 
INCOME DISBURSEMENTS 
Assets December 31, 1919............ $136,102.51 Total Disbursements... .............- $235,917 .74 
ih ik sac ds $367,709 .37 EN REESE Te ye 274,574.30 
SCO, See 6,680.16 
CC 374,389. 53 
$510,492. 04 


$510,492. 04 














SALARY AND COMMISSION 


To travelling Special or high grade Local Agents, in Indiana and Michigan, who want 
the best there is to sell, in the Accident and Health line, to the Preferred class of risks. 
Principal Sum $5,000.00 with $25.00 a week for any disability. Premium $10.00 per 
quarter. Home office connection with thoroughly experienced men who not only 


know how but do co-operate. 


INCOME GUARANTY CO., 


eneral Accident 


Fy FIRE AND LIFE 
s 7, ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 
— RICHA2DSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47" & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


South Bend, Indiana 





















EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states of 
Illinois and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts. Liberal 


policies. 
CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COLORADO 
Thos. F. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 








HOW TO ORGANIZE AND OPERATE 
MUTUAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


A considerable number of insurance men throughout the country are now 
officially interested in local mutual building and loan associations, and find 
that such associations help their insurance business, as well as contributing 
directly to their income. 

A Virginian who is well posted as to the operations of such associations 
has gotten out a little book under the above title, in which the system is 
thoroughly described, with information concerning the keeping of books, 
the forms of certificate of incorporation, by-laws, etc., together with ques- 
tionsfrequently asked about such organizations, and their answers. 

This book is substantially bound in cloth, with gold title. 

PRICE $2.00 PER COPY 


_ Orders and remittances should be sent to 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Chicago Office 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange New York 

















WE WANT AGENTS 


to push our five-point-nine policies. 
Excellent lowa territory and liberal 
contracts for men of good reputation. 


“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


A. L. HART, Agency Mgr. 
Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—De Moines, lowa 














NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Speci+] Agt. 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent 
72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


56 Richton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


W. P. RAY, Special Agent FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Terre Haute, Ind. Special Agent 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 


C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent 
7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cambridge Springs, Penn. 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 
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rights. 


Central Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 











it has weathered three domestic wars of 
major importance and one world war, not to 
mention the industrial and financial catas- 
trophes that have occurred from time to time 
during that long period. Below is a summary 
of its transactions since organization: 


ResuME ror 1845-1920, INCLUSIVE 
Premium income received............ $2,351,954,969 
Paid: fOr Gest Clayn@ no: 6:5 ig: creecscs.0 650,601,567 
Paid to living policyholders.......... 915,120,856 
Total payments to policyholders...... 1,565,722,423 
Assets: Vanuaey 1, IGGi ic. cece cis siciss 966,664,397 
Total benefits to policyholders........ 2,532,386,820 
Excess of benefits over premiums..... 180,431,851 


From the foregoing it appears that while 


policyholders have paid in premiums the enor- 
mous sum of more than two billions of dol- 





Seventy Successful Years 


The year 1921 marks the seven- 
tieth anniversary of our incorpo- 
ration. Ever since 1851 this Com- 
pany has been furnishing unex- 
celled life insurance protection at 
a low net cost. The $728,000,000 
now in force shows that the public 
appreciates the perfect service and 
square dealing it has always re- 
ceived from the Massachusetts 
Mutual. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851. 














Insurance Sales Letters 


Open the way to real business—create a keen 
realization of the value of adequate insurance and 
prepare the way for a personal call to close the appli- 
cation. More than 400 salesmen are using Hull’s 
sales creating letters for life, accident, partnership, 
corporation and fire business. An insurance com- 
pany official writes, ‘‘Am well pleased with the letters. 
Shall be able to make effective use of them.” Re- 
quest particulars—ask for folder 11A. 


WILLIAM S. HULL Madison, Conn. 





lars for protection, the benefits received by 
them, including the amounts held for their pro- 
tection, is nearly ten per cent greater. Death 
claims have exceeded $650,000,000 while living 
policyholders have received more than $915,- 
000,000, or an excess of $265,000,000 over death 
benefits, indicating clearly that life insurance 
is decidedly not “a game of dying to win.” 
For every do!lar of premium paid by them, the 
New York Life has paid or is holding for pol- 
icyholders benefit $1.09. The above figures 
demonstrate the enormous service rendered by 
the New York Life to policyholders and to the 
public whose confidence it has. 


Montana Life of Helena 
During the year 1920, the Montana Life, of 
Helena, made good progress, having increased 
its assets from $2,745,852 to $3,403,221, while 
its surplus to policyholders advanced from 
$580,348 to $600,317 (including $250,000 cap- 


ital). The company’s business last year was 


such as to necessitate the addition of $450,000 
to its policy reserve, which now amounts to 
$2,222,708. 

The company has attractive territory open 
for general agents in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Southern Wyoming, Utah and 


Idaho. During the present year the Montana 
Life will devote its efforts especially to the 
development of agencies in new territory, in- 
cluding California, Oregon and Washington, 
being already licensed in California, and has 
already planted several agencies in Washing- 
ton and Oregon. The company is conservative 
in its methods and does not resort to high- 
pressure tactics. Its president is A. C. John- 
son, and H. R. Cunningham is its vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 

Illinois Bankers Life Associatinn, Mon- 

mouth, III. 

Among the gains made last year by the 
Illinois Bankers Life Association, of Mon- 
mouth, Ill., was one of $17,664,338 in the in- 
surance in force, bringing this item up to 
$108,021,588. The new insurance written in 
1920 was $27,647,500, representing an increase 
of about $10,000,000 over the writings of 1919. 
The Association plans during the year 1921 to 
write $36,000,000 of new business. 

At the end of 1920 the Association showed 


29 


assets amounting to $1,529,723, and after pro- 
viding for death losses reported (proofs in- 
complete), installment payments accrued, 
taxes, advance premiums and accounts payable, 
there remains a balance to protect policyhold- 
ers in the future of $1,363,128. The claims paid 
during 1920 amounted to $712,435, and, since 
organization to $4,311,601. The death rate in 
1920 was 5.96 per thousand members. The As- 
sociation is now operating in eighteen States, 
and will probably enter’ Kentucky, Alabama 
and other States this year. 


“THE END OF THE ROAD” 


An Argument That Will Prevent Lapses 
and Also Close New Prospects 


Everywhere one hears or reads views of 
business men, economists, bankers and pub- 
blicists to the effect that we have entered upon 
a long era of slackened business and lower 
prices. Fears of unemployment with all its 
harrowing accompaniments have carried in- 
dividuals to exercise rigid economy over ex- 
penditures. Merchants say that people are 
not buying freely. Of course to hoard money 
will only hasten the days of unemployment, 
but this does not mean that money should be 
spent recklessly, only that it should be spent 
wisely. 

A false restraint of expenditure may lead to 
lapses and surrenders of life insurance policies, 
may cause individuals to put off taking out 
policies or declining to have lapsed policies 
reinstated. 

To anyone having such mistaken views of 
economy or thrift, the arguments set forth by 
William T. Nash, in a leaflet entitled “At the 
Ind of the Road,” published by The Specta- 
tor Company, would be most timely and 
valuable. The leaflet has been highly com- 
mended by the superintendent of agents of one 
of the large life insurance companies espe- 
cially as a medium for preventing lapses, pol- 
icy loans, and for use in bringing about rein- 
statement of previously lapsed policies, 

“At the End of the Road” is not a story but 
a convincing argument emphasized by 
examples taken from human experience. A 
bold question is put to the reader, plainly but 
not offensively: “When the final summons 
comes and you know that death is near, what 
will be your last thoughts? What will be 
your greatest anxiety ?”—There is but one an- 
swer— ‘My family.” 

“At the End of the Road” especially com- 
mends itself by its brevity, which only adds 
to its force. It is easily adaptable for inser- 
tion in premium notices to old policyholders, 
who no doubt will be influenced thereby to 
continue policies in force and to increase their 
protection. This new leaflet sells for fifteen 
cents per copy; 50 copies, $3; 100 copies, $5; 
500 copies, $18; 1000 copies, $30; 5000 copies, 
$110; 10,000 copies, $200. 

Companies, managers, general agents and 
agents should send their orders for liberal 
quantities to The Spectator Company, 135 Wil- 
liam Street, New York. 
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seen $314,800.00 

Bands and Momeaceses, << ccais.. es eee es $314,800. 
, S: daberty. Bonds.............. Pte rene 6,039,840 .00 

Government, City Railroad and other Bonds 

ye Stocks... r Lie ee ane Oe Te Se a 28,468,446 .42 
Cash in Banks and Office................... 1,452,561 .95 
Premiums in course of collection............. 6,068,214 .20 
ys 8 CCT 2 on 340,061.11 
Due on Account Reinsurance Loss Account 81,450.87 
$42,765,374.55 
LIABILITIES iiiiieliia ia 

“CUT OO SR RE cape ett 2 els dae er f . 
rn RR SB ee Rens Nai eiiias Mut fond Sestteiors BCE 11,361,311 .89 
RPenseirAnCe MOSCIVE. .. s46c 6 oid ss soe Salsiersewee 16,593,764 16 
Losses in course ot Adjustment.............. 5,958,475 .00 
Commissions and other items-.............. 4,991,823 .50 
Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation.......... 3,160,000 .00 
$42,765,374.55 


Surplus to Policy Holders, $12,061,311.89 
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The New Fourteenth Edition of 


PROMINENT PATRONS 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


The above-named book is widely recognized as 
one of the 


BEST CANVASSING DOCUMENTS 


ever issued. Its contents have been carefully revised 
for the new edition, and many new names have been 
added, so that the work now contains names of some 


6000 PERSONS 
carrying from 
$50,000 to $4,500,000 
of Life Insurance. Also 
400 LETTERS 


commending life insurance for protection and in- 
vestment. 





PRICES: 
Limp Cloth Binding Flexible Textile Binding 
$1.50 Single copy $2.00 
120.00 100 copies 160.00 
450.00 500 copies 600.00 
600.00 1000 copies 900.00 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO OFFICE Publishers 135 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 
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INFORMING WORKS OF VALUE 
TO AGENTS AND PROSPECTS 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 
(Originator of Monthly Income Insurance) 


Much valuable advice and instructive matter for agents, including the 
veteran and the beginner, can be found in the publications issued by The 
Spectator Company of which William T. Nash is the author. 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE INFORMATION OF AGENTS 
MULTIPLYING YOUR INCOME, price $1.50. 


This is one of the best books ever put out for the instruction of agents. 
Every beginner should master it and even the veteran will find new inspira- 
tion. In flexible bin ing. 


THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY, price 50c. 


As the originator of monthly income insurance, Mr. Nash is especially 
well qualified to instruct the field workers on this subject. Large numbers 
of =" have been placed through the hints contained inthis book. Bound 
in cloth. 


A GREAT FUTURE, price 25c. 
A pamphlet showing forcibly the unlimited opportunities for advancement 
the solicitor in the selling of life insurance. 
METHODS THAT WIN SUCCESS, price 15c. 


Three short stories bearing on methods adopted by successful agents are 
brought together under the above title. The names of these stories are 
“Eggs and Life Insurance,” ‘“‘Blue Chips’ and ‘‘The Man Next Door.” 
Each story carries a lesson. 


THE STORY OF ED. REDLICH, price 15c. 


, Atrue story of the opportunities in Life Insurance for the average man, told 
in simple but forceful style. 


FOR THE PROSPECT AND POLICYHOLDER 


All the leaflets and pamphlets listed below, also written by Mr. Nash, 
have proved great business producers. Each one has a special punch lead- 
ing to the signature on the dotted line. 


THREE LEAFLETS ON MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE 
ONE WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH A MONTHLY INCOME. .15 
SAVING WHAT YOU LEAVE ..................000ceeeeeeees 10 
IN sbi vics ea ticirereliipecciinae 115 


LEAFLETS CONTAINING GENERAL ARGUMENTS URGING THE 
VALUE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


ONE FARMER’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE... .15 
ONE YOUNG MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFEINSURANCE .15 


ae am EXPERIENCE WITH ENDOWMENT INSUR- 


ONE SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN AND HERLIFEINSURANCE .15 


MERE WAR ES UN SURAINGES 6 055 6isick Rape see oleae ec co abebelecscas -10 
NOT JUST NOW: A Warning to Dilatory Prospects........... .15 
WHY WE DON’T LIVE FOREVER: Emphasizing the Necessity 

of Keeping Life Insurance Policies in Force.................- .10 


SHORT STORY SERIES FOR AGENTS—METHODS THAT 
WIN SUCCESS: Three stories with good pointers, “‘Eggs and 
Life Insurance,’’ ‘‘Blue Chips,’’ and ‘‘The Man Next Door.” .15 


THE COST OF DYING—Providing for the Inheritance Tax .... .20 
eRe NaN GRO INOS 5.0) 7100! ci, Nave ionsr stare seis! os asiae Gre digr pion siatole a Sate e ely Ae -15 
TNSURING YOUR INSURANGE a o...o.06 66:é05c6 cea cseeieees o0ve “15 


Agents soliciting accident insurance will find some compelling arguments 
in a leaflet entitled 
TEMPTING FATE: Showing the Accidents Likely to Befall 
Even Preferred Risks. (Illustrated) ...................000- .20 


Sample copies of each of the fourteen leaflets under ‘‘For the Prospect and 
Policyholder’’ vary at 20c, 15c, or 10c, amounting for the fourteen leaflets to 
$1.85. The price of the five booklets under the head of ‘‘Exclusively for 
the Information of Agents’ is $2.55. Send us remittance for $3.75 and we 
will mail you sample copies of all (19) of the Nash publications. Send for 
circulars giving prices in quantities. 
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GHICAGO OFFICE 135 WiLLiAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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THE UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


A Baltimore Institution of Country-Wide 
Reputation—Assets Over $31,000,000 
Over $31,000,000 


Since its formation in 1896, the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, of Baltimore, 
has shown a steady and persistent growth, 
until, at the end of the year 1920, its financial 
statement exhibits assets aggregating $31,433,- 
868. At the end of its first year its assets only 
amounted to $281,420, while its premium in- 
come had been $6762; but in 1912 its resources 
had reached $7,481,474, with a premium in- 
come in excess of $5,000,000 in that year. In 
the succeeding years the advances made by the 
company, year by vear, have been much greater 
than in preceding years, and whereas the com- 
pany had a premium reserve at the end of 1912 
of $2,727,270 (its net premium income having 
been in that year $5,444,760), at the end of 
1920 the company reports premium reserves of 
$10,240,492. 

Similarly, the surplus to policyholders, which 
at the end of 1912 was $3,070,043 (including 
$2,000,000 capital), has now grown to $0,533,- 
505, of $4,500,000 capital. These 
figures serve to show the great progress which 
has been made during the last eight years. 

The gains made by the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty in 1920 indicate that its rate of 
progress is increasing, for the company’s assets 
grew to the extent of nearly $5,700,000 last 
year over those at the end of the preceding 
year, while its premium reserves grew nearly 
$2,400,000 last year. Its net surplus in 1920 
increased nearly $1,060,000, after payment of 
dividends. 

The. resources of the company on December 
31 last, totalling $31,433,868, embraced invest- 
ments, stocks and bonds valued-at $18,850,649 : 
cash on hand and in banks, $3,378,487: real 
estate located in Baltimore, including the com- 
pany’s home office, $904,734: real estate in New 
York, consisting of the company’s branch of- 
fice property, $850,000; premiums in course of 
collection, $6,390,648, and other assets, embrac- 
ing due and accrued interest, mortgages, loans, 
etc., $1,059,350. Against these resources are 
premium reserves of $10,240,492; claim reserves 
amounting to $9,705,417, and miscellaneous re- 
serves of $1,954,364, leaving a policyholders’ 


inclusive 


surplus of $9,533.595. including $4,500,000 
capital. 
The foregoing data certainly indicate a 


strong and efficient organization, and one which 
is well calculated to serve the people of the 
country. The United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty writes personal accident, automobile, 
property damage, automobile liability, bank de- 
posits, burglarly and theft, druggists’ liability, 
dentists’ liability, employers’ liability, fidelity, 
-eneral liability, health, plate glass, physicians’ 
liability, public liability, surety, workmen’s col- 
lective and workmen’s compensation lines, so 
that the company is qualified to offer practically 
all lines of protection except fire, marine and 


life insurance. 
Only recently has the report of an examina- 





tion of the affairs of the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company for the year 1919 be- 
come available. The examiners of the Mary- 
land Insurance Department increased the assets 
of the company above the company’s own basis 
of calculation by $1,156,651 as of December 31, 
1919, also adding $647,446 to its surplus. In 
the examination report it is stated that ‘the 
company is financially strong, efficiently man- 
and the rights of 
claimants are given due consideration in claim 


aged, policyholders and 
adjustments.” 

United States 
Company is thoroughly well planted in sub- 


The Fidelity and Guaranty 
stantial and progressive agencies throughout 
the country, and has established a reputation 
for fair treatment of policyholders and agents 
which is second to none. President John R. 
Bland, who has occupied that office since the 
company’s establishment a quarter of a century 
ago, has built wisely and well, and the com- 
pany is a concrete exemplification of his pro- 
eressive ideas and methods. One of the nota- 
ble features of his long and successful career 
as president of the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company has been his ability to 
select the men who have helped him to place 
the company in such a commanding position 
in the insurance and financial world as it now 
occupies. The development of this company 
has been so rapid and substantial that its 
assets now are over one hundred and ten 
times as much as were shown in its statement 
at the end of 1896. It is manifest that the ad- 
ministration of the company’s affairs has been 
of a high character, from both the underwrit- 
ing and financial viewpoints. 


European General Reinsurance Examined 

An examination of the United States Branch 
of the European General Reinsurance Com- 
pany, Limited, of London, England, of which 
the firm of Fester, Fothergill and Hartung of 
New York is United States manager, has just 
been completed by the New York Insurance 
Department. The examination, which is of 
September 30, 1920, is especially interesting be- 
cause it gives an insight into the casualty re- 
insurance business. This branch of the busi- 
ness is comparatively new in this country and 
but few figures are available. 

The company was found to have a total re- 
serve of $4,721,413, of which $1,464,185 was 
for unpaid losses. The reserve for unearned 
premiums amounted to $2,655,104, and a special 
reserve for unpaid liability and workmen’s 
compensation losses amounted to $369,731. The 
surplus to policyholders was $1,201,326. Total 
admitted assets at market values were found 
to be $5,922,739. The examination 
loss from underwriting and investments of 
$387,682. The rapid expansion of the com- 
pany’s business necessitated heavy increases in 
premium reserves which fully accounts for the 
underwriting loss. The capital of the United 
States branch was increased by $500,000 since 
the previous examination, and the net gain in 
surplus to policyholders was $202,981. 


shows a net 
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An exhibit of the ratio of earned premiums 
to incurred losses was given in the report by 
classes of insurance. The accident shows a 
ratio of 50.06 per cent; health 72.80 per cent; 
liability 39.24 per cent; compensation shows 
a profit of 129.64 per cent by reason of claim 
reserves brought forward from date of previ- 
ous examination ; fidelity 67.34 per cent; surety, 
70.44 per cent; steam-boiler, 62.68 per cent; 
burglary and theft, 63.23 per cent, and engine 
and fly-wheel, 5.30 per cent, making the total 
average loss ratio for the entire business for 
the three years of 57.29 per cent. In determin- 
ing the above loss ratios as to liability and 
compensation business the examiners used the 
formula reserve basis and state that the liabil- 
ity loss ratio indicated is undoubtedly higher 
than the ultimate ratio will be after a com- 
pleted The conclude 
their report by saying: 


experience. examiners 


The financial statement heretofore set forth 
shows the United States branch of this com- 
pany to be in a sound financial condition. Since 
the last examination as of September 30, 1917, 
the net premiums written amounting to $1,119,- 
415.27 for the first nine months of 1917, have 
increased to $3,872,276.35 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1920: admitted assets have in- 
creased from $2,563,772.41 to $5,922,738.73: 
capital funds have been increased from $250,- 
000.00 to $750,000.00; and the surplus to pol- 
icyholders has increased from $998,344.88 to 
$1.201.326.04. 

While the transactions of the United States 
branch during the past three years have re- 
sulted in an underwriting loss, attributable for 
the most part to the accumulation of reserves 
incident to an increasing volume of business 
written, strong financial support has been re- 
ceived from the parent corporation at Lon- 
don, England, sufficient to overcome such loss 
and provide adequate surplus funds. 

The investments of the U. S. branch are of 
a high character and net gain therefrom for 
the three years ending September 30, 1920, be- 
ing $203,142.24, 

The accounts of this branch are well kept 
and readily audited. Its affairs are efficiently 
managed and its business conducted in com- 
pliance with the insurance laws and depart- 
ment’s rules and regulations. Its treaties are 
= interpreted and losses are promptly 
paid. 


The National Life Insurance Company of 
the U. S. of A. 

A company which has gone forward very 
rapidly in its casualty department, in particular, 
is the National Life Insurance Company of the 
United States of America, Chicago, Ill. Its 
casualty premium income. in 1920 was more 
than one thousand times as much as in IQII, 


“and was nearly $1,000,000 more than the in- 


come in 1919. The premium income in IQII 
(two months’ business only) was $2511; in the 
casualty department’s first full year (1912), 
its premium income was $322,385. It increased 
gradually until in 1918 it had reached $1,473,- 
005. The following year showed an increase 
of nearly $400,000, the premiums having been 
$1,854,375: but in 1920 it exceeded the 1919 
business by nearly $1,000,000, the premiums 
having been $2,810,688. 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT OF 


EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY GORPORATION 


‘ KANSAS CITY 


At the Close of Business, December 31, 1920 











ASSETS 
Real Estate Mortgages............ 0.0.2 cece ce eee $710,000.00 
ee RO <a 596,607 . 84 
a arn 77,000.00 
Claes Oe TAOIES «5 an ci ci cc he wwvccasecsewanacn 202,186.89 
Contificntes of Denmosit.... 2.2... ccc cee ccc esewes 65,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection................... 394,072.20 
Accrued Interest.......... 0... ccc cece ee eee tenes 23,158.86 
TOTAL ASSHTS. .... 0... c ce cee cee es Me OS, 020. 79 
LIABILITIES 
Reewerwe for Losses... 6. kc ccc eee ewes $423,355.90 
Unenrned Premiums... .. 00. cece tee esnes 587,358 . 37 
Aocrmed Coemeniesions. .. 2... oc ccc cece eens. 21,013.45 
Reserved for Taxes... .......... ccc ccc cece cece eee 25,000.00 
ee a re 1,570.19 
TOTAL LIABILITIES....................2..2.....-91,058,297 .91 
Comttal Stock... 2... eck c ec enees $700,000.00 
NN 60 6 85-5 Sn pene be RAS GORE aY 309,727.88 1,009,727 .88 
CO ee nee eer $2,068,025 .79 
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TAXATION TALK OF CONFERENCE 





Address of P. M. Estes Rouses Members to Appoint Committee for Work 
in Washington 





HEALTH AND ACCIDENT MEN IN MID-WINTER MEETING 


Experience With Women Risks, by G. A. Fairley, Comes in for Much Discussion— 
Attendance at All Sessions Large—Many Prominent Underwriters Present 


The midwinter session of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference opened 
Wednesday morning, February 23, at the Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati. President William R. 
Sanders called the meeting to order with about 
seventy-five members present. Among those 
attending were the following: 

C. A. Craig, National Life and Accident; 
G. A. Fairley, National Travelers Benefit Asso- 
ciation; Elmer Loucks, National Travelers 
Benefit Association; Ernest W. Brown, Inter- 
state Business Men’s Accident Association; H. 
G. Boyer and C. O. Pauley, Central Business 
Mens Association; Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
Federal Life; C. P. Orr, Southern Life and 
Health; C. H. Brackett and V. M. Ray, 
Hoosier Casualty; C. E. Bowlby, Fidelity 
Health and Accident; Z. H..Austin, North 
American Life and Casualty; W. T. Grant, 
Business Mens Assurance; E. J. Faulkner, 
Woodmen Accident; H. H. Shomo, American 
Casualty; E. C. Budlong, Bankers Accident; 
Elmer H. Dearth, General Casualty and 
Surety; C, E. Harsh, Federal Savings and In- 
surance; W. C. Tallman, Great Western Ac- 
cident; C. C. Criss, Mutual Benefit Health and 
Accident, and P. M. Estes, Life and Casualty. 

The social features included a complimentary 
dinner to all members, wives and guests given 
by the convention and publicity committee of 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce at the 
Hotel Gibson, Wednesday evening: a dinner 
Thursday evening at the Business Mens Club 
given by the Cincinnati casualty and life com- 
panies, and theater parties for the women 
Wednesday afternoon and Thursday evening. 
In addition to this the officers of the local com- 
panies did everything possible to make the 
visit to Cincinnati a most enjoyable one. 

The first session was devoted, for the most 
part, to the reports of various committees and 
other routine matters. The only paper was one 
by A. E. Forrest, vice-president, North Amer- 
ican Accident Company, Chicago, on ‘“‘Evolu- 
tion in Disability Insurance.” Mr. Forrest 
handled the subject in his usual able manner 
and extracts from his paper were given in THE 
Spectator of last week. 


An Improvep ARRANGEMENT 

In contrast to past meetings the mutual sec- 
tion had its sessions during the afternoon of 
Wednesday instead of on a separate day, and 
this resulted in a larger attendance than usual 
at all gatherings of the convention, as in the 
past many representatives of stock companies 
did not arrive until after the meeting of the 
mutual section. 

Ernest W. Brown, first vice-president of the 


convention and chairman of the mutual section, - 


presided at the Wednesday afternoon session, 
which opened with a paper by E. C. Bowlby, 
president, Fidelity Health and Accident Com- 
pany, Benton Harbor, Mich., on “How I would 
wipe out the Plague of Business Depression,” 
in which he outlined present business condi- 
tions both at home and abroad, and stated that 
hard work and united effort are all that are 
necessary to accomplish that purpose. 


A PROFITABLE FIELD 


“Experience with Women Risks” was the 
subject of the paper read by G. A. Fairley, 
secretary, National Travelers Benefit Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. Mr. Fairley went into his 
subject deeply, having gathered the experience 
of a large number of companies with women 
risks and came to the conclusion that such 
risks present no greater problems than have 
already been worked out in the handling of 
men. Mr. Fairley advocated the selection of 
risks from women engaged in industrial and 
business pursuits. He found that a large num- 
ber of women are so engaged and that the 
possibilities are correspondingly large. He be- 
lieved that women could be sold easier on ac- 
count of their ingrained conservatism and that 
for the same reason there would be less lapsa- 
tion. He continued: 


In considering women from the physical standpoint 
some of our eminent medical authorities have gone 
so far as to state that women as a class have greater 
endurance and greater physical resistance to the rav- 
ages of disease than men, but are more given to 
hysteria and a disposition to magnify minor ailments. 
The muscular cells and nerve fibers of women are 
more delicate, and as a result are more susceptible 
to shock than the coarser fibered nerve and muscle 
cells of men; as a result their diseased conditions are 
more deep-seated, while their power of resistance is 
uniformly greater, yet what some underwriters term 
“malingering conditions” are nothing more or less 
than a readjustment of the physical conditions due to 
nervous shock, which is mot so pronounced or 
sustained in the male risk. 

It is my honest opinion, therefore, that the tem- 
peramental hazard, if such thing there be, together 
with lack of experience and general environments, is 
causing dissatisfaction in the writing of the female 
risk. I am further strengthened in this belief by 
statements made by different claim departments giving 
their experience in the adjustment of claims under 
this class of risks. Women as a class are more sym- 
pathetic than men, being through environment the 
beneficiaries of men’s extravagant indulgence, the 
average claimant cannot see the necessity for ad- 
hering strictly to the requirements of the policy con- 
tract in the matter of confining sickness, total dis- 
ability, proofs of loss, medical attendance and other 
necessary adjuncts to a properly adjusted claim. Does 
not here lie the chief difficulty in the underwriting 
of this class of rosk? Some organizations, believing 
in the old adage that it takes a woman to understand 
a woman, have placed this department in the hands 
of efficient and experienced women. As previously 
stated, the primary function of the so-called accident 
and health insurance contract is to compensate the 
insured for loss of time due to illness or injury, so 
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long as the loss of time can be measured by value. 
In my judgment, the insuring of any class of risks 
for loss of time when the time lost cannot be meas- 
ured on a dollar-and-cent basis presented in compen- 
sation received for the service performed, is doing 
nothing more or less than courting the moral hazard. 

Requiring some information for the use of our own 
organization with reference to insurance for women, 
I addressed a number of general inquiries to different 
organizations, and was surprised to find, with one or 
two exceptions, that the report of dissatisfaction in- 
variably came from those organizations who are seek- 
ing to write women upon the same classification of 
men without any increase in the rate of premium or 
diminution of the indemnities payable. Those or- 
ganizations who were charging an increase in cost 
ranging from 25 to 50 per cent for the same in- 
demnities provided for men, while having increased 
loss ratios in proportion to men, reported satisfac- 
tory progress. 

I have taken the privilege of calling upon a number 
of other leading organizations for their experience 
with this class of risks, suggesting the following com- 
parisons: 

First.—Rate of premium charged women in propor- 
tion to men. 

Second.—Indemnities payable for women in propor- 
tion to men, 

Third.—Loss ratios on women in proportion to men. 

Fourth.—Claim experience (favorable or unfavor- 
able) on women as compared to men. 

Fifth.—Duration of disability on women as com- 
pared to men. 

Sixth.—Settlements (difficulty of) on women as com- 
pared to men. 

Seventh.—Special features as to restrictions. 

As previously stated, the premium rate varied from 
the same rate to an increase of 50 per cent. On the 
indemnities provided this showed a variation of from 
the same indemnities to a decrease of 40 per cent. 
Loss ratios varied from 10 to 58 per cent higher than 
men. On claim experience the majority of them re- 
ported no conditions on this class of risks more un- 
usual than those encountered with men. Under 
duration of disability, the concensus of opinion was 
that there was a tendency to prolong the period ot 
confinement, described by many as “malingering con- 
ditions.” Under claim settlements, the opinion was 
that women were given to be unreasonable in their 
demands, were unable to understand the clauses of 
the contract, and unduly exercised the prerogatives 
of their sex. Under special features as to restrictions, 
it was found that aside from the ordinary clause 
limiting coverage to disease of organs not common to 
both sexes or illness or disease not common to both 
sexes, no special restrictions were incorporated. 

But summing up all of the conditions and expe- 
rience of the different organizations, I am firmly of 
the opinion that where a sufficient volume of business 
is written to take care of the overhead and maintain 
a working average, with the proper regard for the 
same underwriting principles which govern the 
writing of male risks, this class of risks presents no 
greater problems than have already been worked out 
in the handling of men. To be sure, upon the part 
of the salesmen, and especially the claim department, 
it is going to require patience and toleration in deal- 
ing with women in business matters. 


Mr. Fairley’s paper caused considerable dis- 
cussion, the majority favoring writing health 
and accident insurance on women, but a few 
opposing it. Among the former was C. O. 
Pauley, Central Business Mens Association, 
Chicago, and among the latter George W. 
Young, Jr., Interstate Business Mens Accident 
Association, Des Moines, both of whom had 
prepared papers discussing the subject. 


Wuat Service Is 
“What Constitutes Good Service by an In- 
surance Institution,” was the subject of the 
address by George R. Kendall, secretary, Wash- 
ington Life and Accident Company, Chicago. 
He said that service is real and tangible and 
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A Company of Promise ! 


Our Up-to-date promises to the insuring public and our agents in the form of policies and agents’ 
contracts create a field of promise for the agent. 

Our increase in premium income proves it, as shown by the following figures representing the in- 
come of the Casualty Department only. 


1911 $2,510.65 (2 months) 
1912 $322,384.70 
1913 $645,619.26 
1914 $662,850.39 


1915 $760,843.24 
1916 $1,028,801.35 
1917 $1,251,671.85 
1918 $1,473,005.44 


1919 $1,854,374.51 
1920 $2,810,687.86 


If you want to share in this field of promise, ask us for agency terms in our Weekly, Monthly 
Commercial, Group, and Limited Accident Departments. Operating in 38 states and in the 
District of Columbia. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. of the U.S.of A. 
ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President 


29 South La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 
Address C. H. BOYER, Manager Casualty Department 
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High Class Salesman Wanted 


to sell American Credit Insurance 


















Credit Insurance begins where Fire Insurance stops—after 
merchandise has left the protection of four walls, and been 
turned into accounts. 


And American Credit Insurance does far more than merely 
provide for the payment of abnormal losses. It establishes 
a safe credit basis. It promotes the means to prevent losses. 
It eliminates waste, and reduces the failure rate. 


Thus, when you sell American Credit Insurance, you are 
selling a constructive and highly desirable Service needed 
and wanted by the leading Manufacturers and Jobbers. 


This calls for integrity and ability of the highest order— 
for an Al salesman. To suck a man we can offer an un- 
usual opportunity. 


Commission basis only. 


THE AMERICAN CREDIT 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


of NEW YORK E. M. TREAT, President 


91 William Street 
New York 


415 Locust Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


A. B. Treat, Gen’! Eastern Mor. 


91 William Street New York 














WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


THE PROSPEROUS AGENT 


Characteristics of the successful life insurance 
solicitor 

Per copy, card board, $1.00 Red cloth, $1.50 
(In Press) 








OTHER BOOKS BY 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
What Life Insurance Is and What It 


Does 


Text book, or primer, dealing with the fundamental 
principles on which all sound life insurance rests. 
Price $1.50 


i. 


2. How to Sell Insurance 

Primarily for the guidance of inexperienced agents. 
Price $2.00 

3. The Art of Insurance Salesmanship* 

A series of practical hints on canvassing, to stimulate 

the thought of both experienced and inexperienced 

agents. 


*The third volume of this series will be published on or 
about January 1, 1922. 
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ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 

















SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 





® Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1919 


(Conde.ised from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept ) 


$3,890,624 . 00 
1,000,000. 00 
564,840.00 


Admitted Assets. . 
rere 


BOING 6k cerncex 
) 

Eleven Years of Steady Growth 

Prompt and Dependable Service 

to Both Patrons and Agents 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 














not a mere word. Under the head of service 
he mentioned fair contracts, prompt adjust- 
ment of claims, a reasonable cost in relation 
to the benefits, and the thorough exploration 
of the terms of the policy to the policyholder 
by the agent, and said that the greatest service 
of all would be the extension of insurance to 
all who need it. 

C. F. E. Peterson, agency manager, Pro- 
gressive Assurance Company, Minneapolis, 
closed the Wednesday afternoon session with 
a paper on the “Business Outlook for 1921,” in 
which he stated it as his opinion the public is 
already getting in a better state of mind and 
that the readjustment now being undergone 
will put business on a better basis and that the 
outlook is extremely good. While lower wages 
will result in many policyholders reducing their 
premiums and therefore the benefits and that 
the companies should be able to keep up their 
premium income by the employment ot many 
good salesmen who in the “flush” times of the 
past few years could not be interested by the 
insurance companies. 

The Thursday morning session opened with 
a paper on “Some Phases of Disability in Re- 
lation to Life Insurance,” by E, J. Wohl- 
gemuth, president of the National Underwriter 
Company, which was interesting. 


CHANGES IN PoLicies 


Dr. C. H. Harbaugh of Philadelphia gave an 
extended talk in which he recommended vari- 
ous changes in health and accident policies to 
supersede forms which he believes only an- 
tagonize policyholders. Among them was a 
recommendation that the companies accept sub- 
standard risks by a process of rating up similar 
to that used by life insurance companies, At 
the conclusion of his address he summarized 
his remarks as follows: 

Applications should be revised and questions asked 
so that a definite answer can be secured to each; this 
would eliminate many uninsurable risks by securing 
the complete history from every applicant. The pre’ 
vious or past history is extremely important. If all of 
the facts are secured there is less chance for an im- 
paired risk to secure a standard accident or health 
policy. 

The majority of impaired risks from a humane 
standpoint are entitled to accident and health insur- 
ance, and they should be granted some kind of a 
policy—a sub-standard one, if you choose to call it 
by that name—but at a premium that is sufficiently 
increased to take care of the increased hazard. 

Riders and cancellations ate extremely bad for the 
accident and health insurance business. They create 
untold dissatisfaction and injure the business in an 
insidious way. Neither the home office nor anyone 
else knows how much harm is done by these acts of 
the company. The damage cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents, but it undoubtedly does cost many 
dollars to the business, and this cost could be elimi- 
nated by companies if riders were not placed on 
policies and policies were not canceled, but allowed to 
lapse, when ether procedure is considered necessary. 

Paying indemnity for the first and last Sunday when 
the claim begins or ends on Sunday is morally wrong, 
and should be discontinued by a condition in the 
policy if necessary. The amount saved by such a 
procedure would cause no dissatisfaction, yet it would 
save more than enough to pay all second or even third 
claims that might occur and which would have been 
avoided by riders or cancellations, to say nothing of 
a better feeling that would result from eliminating 
dissatisfied individuals. 

Limited accident and health policies are expensive to 
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the business, in that they create dissatisfaction in the 
majority of claim settlements. When a limited acci- 
dent or health policy does nut cover the disability the 
company gets no credit for issuing such a policy at 
a reduced rate. 

The non-cancelable policy, from the policyholder’s 
viewpoint, is what he has been looking for for some 
From the company’s viewpoint it is question- 
able if it will prove sufficiently profitable to be con- 
tinued at the present rates. 

The majority of claim blanks should be shortened 
and simplified. The claimant does not see why he 
should present a long, itemized bill to secure the pay- 
ment of perhaps a small claim for indemnity when he 
has purchased his insurance and paid for it. He also 
resents the slur on his honesty when he is compelled 
to swear to his signature, and he should not be so 
compelled except in rare instances. 

Even though the accident and health insurance 


years, 


business is firmly established, every effort should be 
made by the companies themselves to create satisfac- 
tion among every one of the large class of customers 
whom they serve. Home-office officials should not 
consider a policyholder solely a subject for profit. The 
successful company is the one which sells its policies, 
and when once sold tries to render adequate service to 
its customers. Such service means that every policy- 
holder, if possible, should be satisfied at all times. 
The smaller the number of dissatisfied customers the 
casier it will be for agents to secure new business. 

Z. H. Austin, president of the North Amer- 
ican Life and Casualty Company, of Minne- 
apolis, spoke on the “Economic Service of 
Health and Accident Insurance.” C. E. H 
Heineman, superintendent of the Occidental 
Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cal., 
was absent, but his paper on “Health Insur- 
ance,” was read by Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
president of the Federal Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago. 

Thursday afternoon there were several ex- 
ceptionally interesting speakers, including 
Chauncey S. S. Miller of the North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Company, Ltd., who 
spoke on the subject closest to his heart, which 
is “Advertising Psychology.” This, by the way, 
is also a subject in which many of the members 
of the conference are vitally interested, so that 
he was well received. 


Mr. Estes’ AppRESs 

Another interesting speaker was Patrick M. 
Estes, representing the Southern Insurers Con- 
ference, of which he is president. Mr. Estes is 
also general counsel of the Life and Casualty 
Insurance Company of Tennesse and is wéll 
posted in more than one branch of insurance. 
Mr. Estes is a firm and fast believer in insur- 
ance and its good works; his opening sentence 
is characteristic of the man. “The possibility 
by small payments during life, of securing a 
considerable sum to the individual or family of 
the insurer upon his death or disability, is one 
of the greatest benefits which has accrued in 
the evolution of man.” Mr. Estes’ subject was 
that of taxation, and early in his address he 
presented an interesting table showing the 
amount of taxation paid by all classes of insur- 
ance companies to the Federal Government. He 
found that $10,935,707 was paid in normal and 
excess profit taxes and that $18,421,754 was 
paid in occupational taxes. He did not know 
the exact figures paid in States taxes, but, esti- 
mated that they would run upwards of twenty 
millions. 


The matter of particular interest to us, having 
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found out that we are paying taxes, and understand- 
ing the gross amount of same, would be to devise 
some means whereby this great hemorrhage can be 
stopped or reasonably controlled. At present the 
Federal Government is the worst offender, but I con- 
fidently feel that we can look to it at an early date 
for relief. There is no class of business similar to 
the insurance business that pays to the Federal Gov- 
ernment an occupation tax. Recently when I was in 
Washington a bill was being considered by the finance 
committee of the House which required that banks 
should pay a tax upon their deposits. This bill was 
regarded as a joke by the members of the Congress 
and by the public generally, yet it is identically the 
same proposition as the tax that we have for several 
years been submissively paying on the deposits made 
with us by our policyholders. It appears that as 
soon as the matter can be reached by Congress this 
occupation tax will be repealed in toto. We are now 
told that in April hearings will begin on the revenuc 
bill, and probably during the summer a new Dill will 
he enatced. Inasmuch as this tax is payable monthly, 
the day of repeal cannot arrive too soon. 

The outlook for relief from State taxes is not so 
favorable. In fact, I think that, unless some change 
can be made in the point of view of the various 
States, we may look for a steady increase in the 
burden of State taxation. ‘he occasion is rare when 
a legislature adjourns without increasing or creating 
An insurance company is so pecul- 
All of our assets are ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents. There is no way to 
underestimate or conceal them. In fact, our own in- 
clination and interest from other standpoints is to 
exaggerate them. Our entire financial record is dis- 
played in the capital of every State in which we do 
business. The process of such taxation is so simple. 
It only requires an enlargement of the unit. 

Taxation is not an independent thing, but is simply 
the effect of the appropriation of money for purposes 
of the Government. We can have taxes as high or as 
low as we wish, but not by any consideration of 
revenue bills. Taxes are fixed in the appropriation 
bills. There is no system of political sleight of hand 
that can change this principle. And those wo do not 
acknowledge it are insincere or childish. 

Coming direct to the point, our Federal appro- 
friations are excessive beyond all reason. 


some tax or fee. 
iarly exposed to taxation. 


GOVERNMENT WASTE SCORED 


Mr. Estes here discussed some of the major 
expenditures of the Government with an eye to 
the wastefulness of them. One of his conclud- 
ing paragraphs was as follows: 


Time forbids that I should discuss any further the 
details of this problem of taxation. It is one that 
cannot be solved by any single stroke. It requires a 
change of viewpoint on the part of the entire public. 
They must learn that the Federal overnment is not 
rich; that, indeed, like all other governments, it has 
nothing save what the taxpayers give it; that whatever 
is taken out of the treasury the taxpayers must put 
back, and that taken by and large the tax is paid by 
directly or indirectly. A celebrated 
British statesman said that if you raised the rates 
directly on an Englishman by a penny on _ the 
hundred pounds he would resist, and in some cases 
even to the point of revolt, bit indirectly you could 
tax the very coat off his back and not meet with a 


the consumer, 


sign of protest. 


His paper was listened to with deep interest 
and at the end quite a general discussion took 
place. C. A. Craig said that the occupation tax 
would undoubtedly be repealed in the future 
and that the conference should not sit passively 
by as in the past, but if taxes are to be reduced 
it will be necessary to get in touch with mem- 
bers of Congress and with the Congressional 
committee that has charge of tax bills. That 
would be the price that would have to be paid, 
and if the conference was willing to pay that 
small price he felt sure relief will come. 

Following Mr, Estes’ paper it was decided to 


increase the membership of the co-operation 
committee of the conference and to have the 
committee go to Washington to confer with 
the necessary Congressional committee about 
taxation. The old co-operation committee con- 
sisted of C. H. Boyer, chairman; C. E. F. 
Peterson and W. W. Dark, and at the Friday 
afternoon session the following miernbers were 
added: T. J. Falvey, A. E. Forrest, C. A. 
Craig and J. W. Scherr. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, in the absence of 
W. E. Burton, secretary, Insurance Economics 
Society of America, read Mr. Burton’s paper 
on “The Open Season for Insurance.” 


Mr. Hatcut’s Appress 


The Friday morning session of the conven- 
tion was rather devoted to the statistical side 
of the health and accident business. A talk 
was given by Dr. Walter Greiss, of Cincinnati, 
on “Health Insurance,” and W. W. Dark, sec- 
retary of the Business Mens Indemnity Asso- 
ciation of Indianapolis, delivered an interesting 
address on the “Necessity for Adequate Health 
and Accident Statistics.” Frank J. Haight, a 
well-known independent actuary of Indian- 
apolis, had prepared a paper on “Compilation 
of Health and Accident Statistics,” which, in 
his absence, was read by H. C. Marvin of the 
Haight offices. 

In calling attention to the inadequacy of 
casualty statistics as compared to mortality 
statistics, Mr. Haight brought out the great 
accomplishments of the medico-actuarial in- 
vestigation and the American-Canadian mor- 
tality investigation. He thought that the casu- 
alty business had been successful rather through 
the industry of the men engaged in it rather 
than the aid it received from statistics. He 
continued : 

To close this comparison, which is possibly ~en- 
croaching upon the subject matter of other papers, I 
will ask you to imagine what would have been the 
effect upon the development of life insurance if, in 
face of the known fact that the hazard is one in- 
creasing with age, a flat rate had been charged at all 
ages up to 50 years and the reserves accumulated from 
the payments of younger members, instead of being 
conserved for them, had been confiscated or applied 
to the benefit of the older members. 

Granting all due credit to life underwriters for these 
great pieces of constructive statistical work just re- 
ferred to, the fact still remains that it would have 
been impossible, or at least very difficult, to have 
brought them about had it not been for co-operation on 
the part of the companies and modern mechanical 
appliances for the tabulating, sorting and totaling of 
statistics. On the score of co-operation it can cer- 
tainly be said that the very existence of this organiza- 
tion is ample testimony that the spirit of co-operation 
is not lacking in the casualty field, and it is equally 
true that the mechanical aids referred to are just as 
applicable to the handling of casualty statistics as 
they are to any other statistics. 

The task of adapting the data for use in a brief 
paper can be discussed only in a very general way. 
Suppose it be desired to derive a table of rates of 
sickness at the various ages, by rate of sickness being 
understood the average number of weeks of sickness 
per annum. From the cards will be derived the 
number of years of exposure to risk at a given 
attained age and also the number of weeks’ sickness 
reported, from which is derived the unadjusted sick- 
ness rate. Tabulation and graduation of these rates 
will give the graduated rate of sickness—as elemental 
and important as the rate of mortality in life tables. 
Once given a reliable table of rates of sickness the 
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commutation tables may be- built up, which will make 
computation of health premiums as much a matter of 
mere mathematical detail as that of the computation 
of life premiums. To build up separate tables for 
each classification would involve a prohibitory amount 
of labor. It is probable, however, that some such 
plan could be employed as is done in life insurance in 
dealing with sub-standard risks, namely, by determin- 
ing the percentage of the normal rate of sickness 
likely to be experienced in the given classification. 

As a direct result of the development of sickness 
tables there will scientifically calculated re- 
serves arising from the fact that if an increasing benefit 
is paid for by a level premium the level premium 
must of necessity be higher than the cost of the benefit 
during the early years of the risk. 

It must not be inferred from 
heretofore that the problem incident to the compilation 
of health and accident statistics is no more than that 
attendant upon the assembling and tabulation of facts. 
It is, on the contrary, a problem of classifying the 
statistics presented in manner that data of 
various kinds will not be included in the same classifi- 
cation. For instance, it would be improper, for 
reasons that will be determined later, to include in the 
same tabulation experience from companies having 
appreciably different forms of coverage. Statistics 
compiled without precaution in this regard would be 
utterly valueless. It follows thus that the experience 
of the various companies must be analyzed in the 
light of the different benefits granted, and as far as 
possible also in the light of the strictness or laxity 
with which their adjustments of losses are made. If 
excess amount of sickness occurs in a particular case 
it may be due to an unusual amount of malingering 
or to laxity in management. The rate of benefit has 
also a marked influence. Watson, in his lectures on 
“Friendly Society Finance,” brings out this thought 
when he says: “I have had instances repeatedly 
wherein a moderate reduction in the rate of sickness 
henefit was followed by a very substantial reduction 
in the quantity of claims, and I have consequently be- 
come accustomed to base my estimates of the practical 
value of reforms upon the expectation that a reduc- 
tion in the rate of benefit in the cases in which ma- 
lingering is suspected, will be accompanied by a de- 
cline in the number and duration of the claim.” 

The same writer has shown that the larger the 
benefit paid, the larger the amount of sickness in a 
year, so that an increase in the maximum weekly 
benefit payable, as well as in the period for which 
reduced benefit will be payable, or a decrease in the 
number of days of initial sickness for which benefit 
will not be payable, or decrease in the number of 
weeks necessary without pay after one sickness be- 
fore full benefit will again be payable, will all result 
in an increased rate, while efficiency in management 
will of course operate in the opposite direction. 


come 


what has been said 


such a 


BAsIs For PREMIUMS 

Mr. Haight continued showing numerous 
points which remain to be cleared up before any 
accurate basis for casualty premiums can be ar- 
rived at. Among others he mentioned the 
question of selection, the non-cancellable fea- 
ture, relative healthfulness of indoor and out- 
door occupations. He recommended a thorough 
investigation of the health and accident field so 
that the casualty actuary might be able to 
arrive at benefit costs with the same precision 
as does the life actuary. In closing he re- 
marked there was still another consideration 
for a study of health and accident statistics, 
namely : 


That any statistical study of health and accident 
insurance is only a step removed from co-operative 
accident and sickness prevention, and some of the 
great life insurance companies writing industrial 
business are finding that their- education and welfare 
work is doing just that thing, namely, preserving or 
extending the margin of profit. A prominent casualty 
executive, recognizing the direct financial interest his 
company has in his policyholders receiving proper 
medical attention, has introduced the plan of offering 
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OF NEWARK 
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not less than $20,000.00 per year helping us to continue the 
breaking of all Life Insurance records. 

Great Opportunity for the men who can qualify! ! 
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we wrote Ten Millions Life Insurance. How? Let us tell you. 
We have the plan; we furnish the leads. 
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Tae PENINSULAR CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office —BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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National Life Insurance Company 
of the Southwest 
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THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


OF THE MACCABEES 
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Largest Fraternal Benefit Society of Women in the World 


A **Millionaire’’ Fraternal Benefit Society 

The Rates are Adequate 

The Membership is over 230,000 

The Reserve Fund is more than $13,000,000 

Its Business Standing is of the Best 

Gives Safe Protection to Women aoe the Children of its Members 
Cares for its Needy Sick 

Its Reviews are Social and Welfare Centers 


2 Write for information to: 
Miss Frances D. Partridge, 
Supreme Record Keeper, 
Port Huron, Michigan 


Miss Bina M. West, 
Supreme Commander, 
Port Huron, Michigan. 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


New York 
WM. A. MARSHALL, President 

The 61st Annual Statement shows admitted Assets 
of $40,465,508 and the Insurance in Force $212,- 
483, 100—a gain for the year 1920 of nearly $27,000,000. 
The insurance effected during the year was nearly 
$43,000,000. The amount paid to policyholders 

during the year was over $4,196,000. 

FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway, New York 
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Fire Insurance 








surgical attention at a centrally located hospital free 
of charge. It has always been the case that one of the 
first fruits of analytic knowledge is constructive 
remedy, and it is my prediction that this will be true 
in casualty work—that a moze thorough knowledge 
will lead as a next step to constructive work tending 
toward the prevention of disease and accidents. 

Friday afternoon was devoted to the interests 
of the claim men. J, H. Torrance, manager of 
the claim department of the Business Mens 
Assurance Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
spoke “From the Claim Man’s Viewpoint.” 
C. E. Saunders, superintendent of the claim de- 
partment of the Massachusetts Bonding and 


Insurance Company of Boston, Mass., spoke 
on the subject of ‘‘Profits From Losses.” The 
final address on, “Practical Co-operation,” was 


given by C. O. Pauley, president of the Inter- 
national Claim Association of Chicago. 


Would Allow Mutuals to Transact More 
Lines 

Under a bill presented by Assemblyman Zim- 
merman, amending section 185 of the insurance 
law, mutual employers’ liability and workmen’s 
compensation insurance corporations are au- 
thorized to transact more kinds of business as 
specified in subdivisions 2 and 7 of section 7 

A bill introduced by Assemblyman Orr en- 
acts the social insurance law, establishing a sys- 
tem of compensation insurance for the benefit 
of employees in case of old age, unemployment, 
death, sickness and accident, not covered by the 
workmen’s compensation law; creating the 
Health Insurance Commission, and appropriat- 
ing the sum of $200,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act. 

A bill introduced by Assemblyman Brooks 
amends section 71 and 72 of the insurance law 
relative to the organization of mutual insurance, 
and relative to mutual corporations organized 
for the purpose of insuring against loss or 
damage to steam boilers, etc. 


Chamber of Commerce Examinations 


The Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York will hold commercial examinations 
in May next upon various topics connected 
with business requirements. The senior 
examination in insurance is scheduled for the 
evening of May 24. Darwin P. Kingsley, pres- 
ident of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, whose board 
of directors is made up of a number of very 
prominent business men, including J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Henry 
P. Davison, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., Otto H. 
Kahn, and others. The Chamber issues a 
pamphlet giving information as to examina- 
tions upon various subjects, and its examina- 
tion standards. Its office is at 65 Liberty 
Street, New York. 


2312 Ohio employers asking 
for a change in the workmen’s compensation law that 
would abolish the State monopoly in this class of 
insurance have been filed with Governor Davis and 
the House of Representatives by O. K. Shimansky, 
secretary and manager of the Ohio Board of Com- 
merce. 


—Petitions signed by 


An Exhibit of Insurance Taxes for a 
Twelve Month Period 

The following summary of taxes paid 
during a twelve month period to the 
Federal Government, was taken from a 
table, which was incorporated in the ad- 
dress of P. M. Estes, president of the | 
Southern Insurance Conference, before | 
the Health and Accident Underwriters | 
Conference which was in session last | 
week. The substance of Mr. Estes’ ad- | 
dress is contained in the report of the | 
conference meeting given on these pages. | 


INCOME HOE ccc cians ered aos $ 6,172,767 
War and excess profits tax. 4,762,940 
OGCUPAHON ADB 6c cccceccowecs 18,421,754 

Polak oan RPC re Cre? $20,357,461 


The exhibit given below shows how 
the enormous occupation tax was dis- 
tributed between life, marine and cas- 
ualty companies: 

Life: 

On each $100 or fractional part of face 
of policy, 8 cents—total, $5,350,969.75 

Industrial weekly payment plan, not 
over $500, 40 per cent of first weekly 
premium or 20 per cent of first monthly 
premium—total, $1,156,979.75. 

Marine, inland, and fire; 
or fractional part of premium, 1 cent— 
total, $7,986,106.95. 

Casualty; on each $1 or fractional part 
of premium, 1 cent—total, $3,927,607.56. | 


on each $1 


Safety Engineering Service 

At the meeting of the Aetna class in insur- 
ance in New York on February 28, W. J. 
Venning, supervising safety engineer, was the 
speaker and his subject was “Safety Engineer- 
Practical Benefits to the 
the Worker.” Mr. 
engineering service 


ing Service; Its 
3roker, the Insured and 
Venning held that safety 


should appeal to the insured because produc- 
tion is increased and industrial relations are 
improved thereby, and to the broker because 
the latter is benefited, in that it helps him to 
hold the business he has and to acquire new 
business. 


Compensation Bills Still Coming Up at 
Albany 

Owing to the comparatively small number of 
bills offered thus far, neither the Senate nor 
the Assembly insurance committee has been 
called together to give any hearings on pend- 
ing measures. Each week of the session, how- 
shows a slight increase in the total of 
proposing new insurance or com- 
although the record to 


ever, 
such bills, 
pensation legislation, 
date is not imposing. 

Latest amendments offered to the 
men’s compensation law, are the following: 

Senator Knight and Assemblyman Brady, 
amending section 26, relative to enforcement 
of awards against uninsured employers. 

Assemblyman Reiss, amending sections I2 
and 20, by providing that compensation shall 
run from the end of the first seven days of 
disability, instead of from the first fourteen 
days, as at present, 

A bill introduced by Senator Strauss pro- 
vides for the enactment of Chapter 68 of the 
Consolidated Laws, to be known as the Motor 
Vehicle Compensation Law. It provides for 
compensation for personal injuries or death 
from the operation of motor vehicles, and for 
securing payment as a condition precedent to 
the registration of motor vehicles. The State 
Industrial Commission is to administer the 
law. Sections 41 and 42 of the labor law are 
amended by providing for a Fourth Deputy 
Commissioner to have charge of the Bureau of 
Motor Vehicle Compensation. 


work- 


—The Iowa Legislature is considering a bill pro- 


hibiting the sale or disposal of any corporate stock 
along with the sale or issuance of any insurance 
policy. 








Extracts from 1920 Statements of Casualty and Miscellaneous Insurance Companies 


CoMPANY 
Fe EE CE TCE 


NAME OF 


Capital City Surety, 
Columbia Casualty, 

Commercial Cast ualty, Newark 
Commonwealth Casualty, —e- Seaeucueer ees 
Continental Auto, Springfield, Ill 
European General, New York 
Firat: Netasuvance, Hattlards<< s.ccccnesescécaceuses 
General Casualty and Surety, Detroit............... 
Globe Indemnity, Newark 
Guarantee of North America, Montreal..........+++. 
Hardware Mutual, Stevens Point, Wis.............- 
Hartford Steam Hoiler, Hartford. ««<..0.66se0ssseie 
Indemnity of America, Philadelphia................. 
Kaskaskia Live Stock, Shelbyville. Ill............... 
Kentucky Central L. and A., Anchorage............. 
Massachusetts Accident, TANS TES Sie ial aie teenth at 
Merchants Mutual Auto., Buffalo.......<.essscese 
Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit..............+06+ 
New Amsterdam Casualty. Baltimore................ 
New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark........ 
North Am erican Accident, Chicago.......-.cesseccees 
Norwich Union Indemnity, New York............-. 
Pacific Auto Indemnity, San Francisco..........-.-- 
Preferred Accident, New York........ccceceeeeeues 
Republic Casualty, Pittsburgh 
Royal Indemnity, New York. 2.22.22 ceccsccsccaees 
Standard Accident, BMNNEE cu tcacace ceo takannas 
Union Life and Accident. Lincoln........+.......-. 
United States Casualty, New York 
United States Guarantee, New York.........0...000- 
United States Indemnity, ING SOM cas, cc0s cuecsns 
Vermont Accident, Rutland... 3.66 <scbeccocgecass 





* Includes capital. 


30° 


New Weallass coon scewdcadecerue: 





Net ° * Surplus 

Admitted Premiums Losses to Policy- 
Assets Written Paid holders 

$214,412 $3,626 $16,083 $190,666 

1,603,382 492,265 79,939 1,156,199 

4,352,899 4,140,430 2,108,258 1,000,000 

654,870 838,009 505,047 337,786 
166,168 442,120 211,212 59,524 

6,677,992 5,412,434 1,824,341 1,100,000 

3,600,006 2,032,857 743,442 1,135,480 

1,136,782 614,773 237,428 693,318 

12,789,659 10,638,478 4,579,897 1,779.593 

1,131,820 222,714 61,862 965,860 

227,937 311.298 73,100 11,478 
9,033,431 3,335,347 380.820 3,927,117 

2,217,436 419,975 21,146 1,860,030 

9, 116,856 80,743 221,290 

1,214,842 430,413 339,103 

541,189 213.059 250,000 

303,570 147.642 76,029 

2,340.544 1,030.617 1,011,342 

6,415,811 3,011,90 1,650 000 

1.574.772 810, 740,481 

1,857,706 372.398 

735,811 1,018,976 

651,414 273.158 

4,675,093 2 1,700,000 

’ 1,155,240 1.150 357 
13,041,609 10,297,923 4 3,000,578 
13,459,658 10,371,187 4 2.845.075 
399,579 159,689 175.912 
6,381,700 896,522 2 1,208,323 
1,900,325 298,684 142 1,060,458 
176,094 50,334 204,089 167,634 
25,788 40,901 18,028 21,360 
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Help Wanted 


Actuarial 


Actuarial 














WANTED 


A fire insurance inspector for 
sprinklered risks only, one who is 
familiar with sprinkler equipment 
and electrical wiring and installa- 
tion. Address Box 80, care of 
THe SpEcTATOR, P. O. Box 1117, 
City Hall Station, New York City, 
N.Y. 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., Suite No. 1005, 
26 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 





A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 




















MARCUS GUNN 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 
29 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO 
Telephone Randolph 7684 





FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F. A. 1. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


402-404 Kraft Building Des Moines, lowa 
Telephone Walnut 3761 











Prominent Agents and Brokers 











LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 

American Auto- National Union | New Amsterdam 
mobile-Hartford National-Hartford _ Casualty Co. 

American Equitable Philadelphia Under- Indemnity Company 

British-Amer. As- writers of America 
surance Stuyvesant Automobile Insurance 

Fidelity-Phenix 

Insurance Underwriters BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 


J. H. NITCHIE 


ACTUARY 


19 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


1523 Association Building 
Telephone, State 4992 CHICAGO 


A Policy Saved is a Policy Made 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Life Insurance Service’’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
“20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” 




















NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


SUPERIOR FIRE OF PA. ALLE- 
MANNIA FIRE OF PA. CAPITAL 
FIRE OF N. H. GEORGIA HOME 
OF GA. UNITED AMERICAN OF 
PA. 


P.B. DUTTON, MGr., ROCHESTER 


PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 


W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


76 WEST MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
Telephone, Randolph 918 





256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
W. R. HALLIDAY 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 




















SOBRINOS DE jEZQUIAGA : 
er ESTABLISHED]1821)} 
#4 General Insurance Agents} }_ ° 


‘Box 351 


San Juan Porto Rico 


FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 
810 to 813 Hume-Mansor Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kraft Building Des Moines. lowa 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ROOM 1303 165 Broadway, New York City 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York 




















J. L. MITCHELL 


Is prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 
insurance or consolidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Assessment or Fraternal Life Companies, Associations or 
Orders. 

Temporary money advanced on strictly private 


arrangements. 
All communcations held personal and confidential. 
Address J. L. MITCHELL, 604 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 





JULIAN C. HARVEY 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 




















Actuarial 


CONSULTING Specializin in Empl id 
ACTUARY Benefit oe Pally goed 
CHEMICAL BUILDING _ ST. LOUIS, MO. 256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
JNO. A. COPELAND T. J. MCCOMB 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY CONSULTING ACTUARY 


124-126 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 


Colcord Bldg.. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 











FACKLER AND FACKLER 


DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
35 Nassau Street New York 











T. C. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Complete Rate Books Formulated 








F. M. SPEAKMAN, ©. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 








Actuarial 








ABB LANDIS 
Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N. W. Independent Life Building 

















Insurance Examiners and Adjusters 








BININGER & SIBLEY 


140 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Phone Rector 8591-0538-0652 
INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 


APPRAISEMENTS 
INVESTIGATIONS—ADJUST MENTS 








COLLISION 
FIRE—THEFT 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 








LOSSES ARE ASSETS 


When handled with proper regard for 
their business building possibilities. 
Even an aggrieved claimant may hecome 
a friendly policyholder if impressed with 
the fairness of an adjustment. 


R. EE. NASE, 
Adjuster for Casualty Companies 
1110 Mutual Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 


Liability, Compensation, Accident 
and Health Claims 
TERRITORY: 


Virginia and North Carolina 











Goes to South America for Niagara 

Robert Mable, agency superintendent of the 
Niagara Insurance Company of New York, 
left last week for Central America to become 
temporary special representative of the com- 
pany, succeeding J. M. Henderson, who died 
recently. A permanent successor to Mr. 
Henderson in the South American field will 
be appointed, it is understood, in a few months’ 
time. 


Death of Mrs. T. E. Gallagher 
The many friends of Thos. E. Gallagher, of 
Chicago, Western general agent of the Aetna 
of Hartford, will learn with regret of the re- 
cent death of his wife. 


Sprinkler Leakage Conference Officers 

P. M. Brink has been elected chairman, W. 
B. Crane, vice-chairman, and Dwight T. Stone, 
secretary and treasurer, of the Sprinkler Leak- 
age Conference. 


—Ohio House bill No. 247, by representative Burns 
of Washington county, has been introduced into the 
Ohio General Assembly. It provides for the re- 
entrance .of liability insurance companies into the 
State to do workmen’s compensation insurance. 











ON THE PERSONAL SIDE 














A. R. Wulff, for the past three years license 
clerk in the Ohio insurance department, severed 
his connections with the department February 
15. He has taken a position with C, T. Deat- 
rick, State agent of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany. 


G. C. Romens, cashier of the Great Northern 
department of the Reliance Life Insurance 
Company of Pittsburgh, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, has been promoted to cashier of 
the Chicago office. 


T. A. Fleming, supervisor of conservation 
for the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
will deliver an address at the annual dinner 
of the Michigan Pond of the Blue Goose to be 
given at Grand Rapids on the evening of 
March 8. 


Robert Stewart, special agent for the North 
3ritish and Mercantile in the Hudson River 
and Suburban field, has about recovered from 
an acute attack of pneumonia. 


R. J. Francisco, of Rochester, has resigned 
from the position of special agent for the 
North British and Mercantile in Western New 
York. Mr. Francisco will spend a month in 
the South before taking up new business. 


A. R. Small, vice-president of the Under- 
writers Laboratory in Chicago, passed several 
days last week in New York. 

Robert M. Scott and Ralph M. Armfield 
have been admitted to membership of the firm 
of Merriam Insurance Agency at Greensboro, 
N. C. The former will act as secretary and 
have charge of the fire division, while the lat- 
ter will be assistant-secretary and have charge 
of the casualty business. 


D. D. Fitzgerald has been appointed State 
agent for the American Central and the Mer- 
cantile Fire and Marine Underwriters Agency 
in Indiana. 


Charles A. Hexamer, secretary of the Phil- 
adelphia Underwriters Association, and Rich- 
ard J. Trimble, of Pittsburgh, secretary of the 
Allegheny County Underwriters Association, 
were among the out-of-town visitors to the 
New York insurance center last week. 


Thomas E. Gallagher, Western general agent 
of the A®tna at Chicago, will retire May I, it 
has been announced, 


H. A. Polak has been appointed special agent 
of the Continental for the State of Georgia, 
succeeding Vernon Hall, transferred to the 
home office as assistant to Secretary F. R. Mil- 
lard, head of the loss department. Mr. Polak 
is a native of Georgia, a son of Captain Polak, 
well-known adjuster, now retired. For the past 


three years Mr. Polak has been adjuster for the 
Southern Adjustment Bureau at their Birm- 
ingham office. ; 


Harold D. Dyke of Atlanta, manager, com- 
pensation and liability department of the 
Travelers, has just published a new book, 
“Headquarters Company, 310th Infantry,” a 
record of his company in the World War. 


George R. Summerton, assistant manager at 
Cleveland of the Travelers, has been promoted 
to be manager, compensation and liability de- 
partment, succeeding W. J. Hollister. 


George W. Blossom, Jr., of Fred S. James & 
Co., was in New York for a few days last 
week. 

Farrington Smith, well known in insurance 
and surety circles, has been appointed special 
agent of the production department of the 
American Surety Company. Mr. Smith will 
be located at Albany. 


F. S. Danforth of Chicago, secretary of the 
Millers National Fire, was a recent visitor at 
the company’s San Francisco office, which is 
under the management of H. S. Dinsmore & 
Co., general agents. 


Walter A. Chowen, manager of the Cali- 
fornia Inspection Rating Bureau, which has its 
headquarters at San Francisco, is now in New 
York. The California Bureau will be in charge 
of the experience rating schedule which goes 
into effect in that State on July 1, and Manager 
Chowen, prior to his return to the Coast, will 
make an exhaustive study of rating methods 
used in New York State. 


Death of. Arthur F. Saxton 
Arthur F. Saxton, chief examiner of cas- 
ualty and surety companies for the New York 
Insurance Department, died after a year’s ill- 
ness at his home in New York on Saturday 


last. Mr, Saxton had last appeared in his 
office February 26, 1920, exactly one year 
previous. 


Mr. Saxton was exceptionally well thought 
of by his associates in the department and 
also had a large circle of friends among com- 
pany exectitives. His early death will be much 
regretted. 

Mr. Saxton entered the New York Depart- 
ment in 1808 as a confidential examiner and 
rose through various positions to become chief 
examiner of casualty and surety companies in 
IQIO. 





CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


110 WILLIAM. STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N.Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N.Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co.. Washington, D.C. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River-Ins. Co., N.Y. 
Union Fire Ins. Co. Buffalo, N.Y. 
United States Underwriters’ Policy, N.Y. 


Guaranty Fire Assurance Corp., N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, IIlinols ; 


41 


HAROLD JUNKER, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


a eee a 


‘ San Franctsco, Cattfornia~- 



















































ILLINOIS BANKERS 
LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Organized November, 1897 


MONMOUTH, ILL. 





Financial Statement 


January 1, 1921 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

First Mortgage Farm Loans.... $949,350.00 Death Losses proven and unpaid NONE 
Lah MOMNe. 2-0. ob ous 155,000.00 = Death Losses Reported (Proofs 

ie TINIE os a6 eves sae xe os 78,960.42 Incomplete)... 2.4 66.5555 $100,572.50 
Municipal Bonds............. 129,651.35 Installment Payments(Not Due) 14,939.56 
Damk Gonek.........6..4....: 20,214.74 Accrued Taxes on Premiums... 27,243 . 24 
Cash in Bank and Treasury.... 166,152.61 Advance Premiums........... 15,666.16 
Accrued Interest............. 30,394.14 Accounts Payable............. 8,174.20 


Balance to Protect Policyholders 1,363,127 .60 








Total Admitted Assets. .....$1,529,723.26 OT eee $1,529,723 .26 





General Information 


er i 
ee er er ene ae ee 4,311,600. 62 
emth wate ger thousand members, 1020... 2. 6 cee cca ses 5.96 
Tebement qumepetnds Garame 1900... . .. . 56 ec ceed eccuccdasewnvevewes 87,647.17 
ew Urmuremce Genel tarteae 1920... . .. . «5 oo ee ec ceeeavavees 27 647,500.00 
I BN ES UB see ss sin hed K4dis sas ook ead so dee eeasawe ean 108,021,587 .98 
Increase of Insurance in Force over Jan. 1, 1920..............0.....0....0.5. 17,664,337 .98 





Pure Protection Life Insurance at Low Cost 


$1,000 
AGE ANNUAL PREMIUM AGE ANNUAL PREMIUM AGE ANNUAL PREMIUM 
30 $14.19 40 $19.56 % $23.75 


Other ages and amounts in proportion. Writing both men and 
women ages 15to59. $25,000 on asingle life. Operating in Eighteen 
States. Additional territory being opened. Excellent opportunities 
for field representatives. Write today, Agency Department. 


GOAL FOR 1921, FORTY MILLIONS 
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